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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hU  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeMee 
of  Ulling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  wUh  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarUr.  If  he  telU  the  crimes  of  great  men,  thew 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  MU  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  Ut  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  side*,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Db  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  poHtical  interest  of  the  week  in  France  centres 
on  the  debates  in  the  Assembly.  The  discussion  of  the 
draft  of  the  Electoral  Law  opened  on  Monday,  but  there 
was  little  debating  of  real  moment  until  Wednesday, 
when  the  14th  Clause,  which  proposed  to  establish  the 
scrutin  de  listen  was  reached.  The  Ist  Clause,  which 
contains  a  provision  for  the  dissolution  before  March  31, 
1876,  at  latest,  passed  almost  without  opposition.  The 
subsequent  clauses  were  rapidly  run  through,  though 
there  watuk  sharp  debate  on  the  article  declaring  soldiers 
on  active  service  ineligible,  which  was  carried  against 
the  resistance  of  M.  Jules  Simon  and  the  Left  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  On  Clause  13,  the 
condemnation  of  the  mandat  imperatif  yvas  opposed  by  M. 
Naquet  and  the  Radicals,  with  whom  M.  Gambetta  voted, 
but  it  was  carried  by  585  to  56.  This  brought  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Wednesday  afternoon  to  the  point  for  which 
everyone’s  attention  was  strained — the  competitive  claims 
of  uninominal  and  departmental  voting,  raised  by  Clause 
14.  Clause  14,  now  become  the  battle-ground  of  par¬ 
ties,  would  have  established  the  scrutin  de  liste.  It  ran 
thus: — “  Each  Department  elects  one  Deputy  for  every 
70,000  inhabitants,  without  any  Department  having  a 
less  number  of  Deputies  than  it  has  of  arrondissements. 
Every  fraction  above  35,000  inhabitants  counts  as  70,000. 
The  election  is  held  by  Departmental  scrutin  de  liste. 
Every  Department  electing  less  then  ten  Deputies  forms 
one  circumscription.  The  law  forms  electoral  circum¬ 
scriptions  in  Departments  returning  more  than  ten 
Deputies.”  To  this  clause  was  opposed  an  amendment, 
moved  by  M.  Lefevre-Pontalis,  in  these  terms “  The 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  singly. 
Every  administrative  arrondissement  shall  elect  one 
Deputy.  The  arrcnidissements  whose  population  exceed 
100,000  inhabitants  shall  elect  an  additional  Deputy  for 
every  100,000,  or  fraction  of  100,000  inhabitants.  The 
orrondissements  shall  in  that  case  be  divided  into  circum¬ 
scriptions,  the  limits  of  which  shall  be  annexed  to  the 
present  law,  and  can  only  be  modihed  by  a  special  law.” 
In  Wednesday’s  debate,  M.  Pontalis  made  a  dull  speech 
in  favour  of  his  amendment,  and  was  answered  by  M. 
Luro,  both  being  members  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Lavergne  group  in  the  Assembly.  M.  Pontalis  was  for- 
nierly  Reporter  to  the  first — the  reactionary — Commis¬ 
sion  of  Thirty. 


The  debate  was  adjourned,  after  M.  Luro’s  speech,  to 
Thursday,  when  it  was  understood  that  the  decisive  vote 
would  be  taken.  M.  Ricard,  reporter  to  the  present 
Commission  of  Thirty,  and  therefore  responsible  for  the 
firaft  of  the  Electoral  Law,  opened  the  discussion  in  a 


well-reasoned  and  very  effective  speech.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  M.  Dufaure  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry.  The 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  is  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in 
France,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  his  work  on  Thursday, 
and  his  argument  appears  to  have  been  coldly  received 
even  by  the  partisans  of  the  scrutin  d- arrondissement. 
On  the  conclusion  of  M.  Defaure’s  speech  M.  Gambetta 
occupied  the  tribune,  and  delivered  a  magnificent 
oration.  He  displayed,  as  the  Times"  Correspondent,  no 
favourable  critic  of  the  leader  of  the  Left,  is  forced  to 
admit,  “  an  ability,  verve^  and  irony  which  surprised 
even  those  most  familiar  with  his  powers.”  “  He  held,” 
wo  are  told  by  the  same  witness,  “  the  attention  of  the 
whole  of  the  Assembly  for  more  than  one  hour  and  a- 
half,  frantically  pipplauded  by  the  Left,  and  impressing 
on  the  Right,  if  ^ot  tho  conviction,  which  lao  tried  to 
make  them  share,  'ht  least  the  silence  which  was  an  un¬ 
willing  homage  to  his  oratorical  power.”  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  one  to  be  decided  by  rhetoric  or  argument. 
The  question  was  whether  the  Conservative  majority 
would  hold  together  and  support  M.  Buffet,  or  whether 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  legitimists  and  Bonapartists 
would  be  attracted  for  various  reasons  to  departmental 
voting,  and  give  the  Left  a  majority.  The  result  of  the 
balloting,  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  hours,  was 
that  the  Lefevre-Pontalis  amendment,  establishing 
uninominal  voting,  was  carried  by  357  against  326.  M. 
Buffet  is  thus  victorious,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  even  under 
the  scrutin  d" arrondissement  he  will  be  able  to  recall  to 
life  the  Conservative  majority  that  is  now  doomed  to 
speedy  dissolution. 


The  Vatican  has  answered  the  Note  in  which  the 
Madrid  Ministry  contended  that  it  was  impossible  to 
re-establish  the  Concordat  of  1851.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Foreign  Minister  assured  the  Holy  See 
that  the  Cabinet  at  Madrid  would  “  do  all  in  its  power 
to  avoid  any  disturbance  of  the  public  mind,”  but  sig¬ 
nificantly  added  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  Vati¬ 
can  would  agree  to  an  arrangement  upon  as  broad  a 
basis  as  possible  having  regard  to  the  difficult  position 
of  the  Spanish  Cabinet,”  and  wpuld  “take  into  account 
the  state  of  things  existing,  not  only  in  Spain,  but 
throughout  Europe.”  The  Vatican  replied  in  a  Note 
despatched  early  in  the  week  from  Rome.  The 
language  of  this  reply  is  in  some  ways  as  arrogant  as 
anything  that  Pius  IX.  has  ever  penned  or  dictated, 
but  it  contains  what  looks  like  an  offer  of  concessions. 
The  principles  of  the  Concordat  of  1851  must,  the  Pope 
says,  be  maintained,  for  “  religious  unity,  which  it  is 
now  sought  to  banish,  cannot  be  an  impediment  to  the 
development  of  civilisatiob,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  its 
true  beacon.  •  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Holy  See  to  oppose, 
not  civilisation,  which  is  merely  put  forward  as  a  pre¬ 
text,  but  the  corruption  which  is  invading  the  hearts  of 
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nationa.  By  persiittng  in  taking  np  this  grotmd  t^ 
Holy  See  believes  it  is*  rendering  &  great  service,  not 
only  to  the  Spanish  Government,  bnt  to  the^  whole  of 
Spain.’*  Bat  while  the  Holy  See  insists  on  its  princi¬ 
ples,  it  is  “  ready  to  negotiate  ”  for  any  modification  of 
the  form  of  the  Concordat  that  the  Spanish  Ministry, 
“from motives  of  supreme  necessity,”  may  be  driven  to 
propose.  The  Nnncio,  Cardinal  Simeoni,  must  be  as 
well  aware  as  anybody  that  an  attempt  to  restore 
“  religious  unity  ”  in  Spain,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Concordat  of  1851,  would  be  fatal  to  any  Government. 
Therefore,  though  the  Vatican  sets  out  by  saying  that 
it  will  compromise  as  to  forms  only  and  not  m  to  prin- 
oiplcs,  wo  may  decline  to  take  its  word  for  this,  j 


Several  arrests  have  been  made  at  Belgrad  in  con¬ 
nection  with  recent  political  moves  and  events.  The 
ex-Premier  keeps  remarkably  quiet,  and  his  whereabouts 
seem  at  present  to  bo  unknown.  A  letter  from  the 
Servian  capital  distinctly  affirms  that  the  Skuptschina, 
before  its  prorogation,  had  once  more  occupied  itself 
with  the  question  of  war,  and  that  its  previous  decision 
in  favour  of  peace,  which  had  been  brought  about  by 
Prince  Milan’s  personal  appearance,  was  revei’sed  in 
that  sitting  by  a  majority  of  twelve.  The  Minister  of 
War,  Colonel  Nikolitch,  on  being  questioned  as  to 
■whether  Servia  was  ready  for  war,  is  said  to  have 
replied  in  Le  Boouf  fashion,  on  his  word  of  honour  as  a 
soldier,  that  “  Servia  was  perfectly  ready.”  Even  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  Stojan  Boskowitch,  a 
former  Pi*ofessor,  and  librarian  of  the  Prince,  and  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Milovan  lankowitch,  are  reported 
to  have  assented  to  the  view  of 'the  war  party,  whilst 
the  Premier,  M.  Kaljewitch,  showed  himself  exceedingly 
reserved.  On  being  received  by  the  Prince,  after  the 
sitting.  Ministers  were  overwhelmed  with  reproaclies 
by,  the  latter ;  whereupon  they  tendered  their  resigna¬ 
tion.  The  Prince  seemed  ready  fo  accept  it,  but  after¬ 
wards  changed  his  mind,  and  prorogued  the  Skupt¬ 
schina.  So  one  report  says.  Another  denies  that  a 
formal  war- resolution  had  been  taken.  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  the  enemies  of  Milan  Obrenowitch  dub  him 
with  the  nickname  of  the  “Russian  Vice-Consul,” 
whereas  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  wire-pullers 
of  the  war  party  are  in  connection  \vith  the  Russian 
Consul  himself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fast  and  loose 
play  just  now  at  Belgrad. 


The  war  feeling  has  not  yet  left  the  minds  of  City 
people,  but  its  long- continued  sway  may  be  duo  in  some 
degree  to  the  muddle  that  prevails  in  the  stock  markets. 
Speculation,  the  financial  papers  say,  runs  very  high  in 
all  the  markets,  and  there  are  several  big  cliques  waiting 
diligently  to  make  particular  stock  go  in  particular 
directions  for  their  profit.  These  worthy  chevaliers  of 
industry,  after  the  modern  and  improved  fashion,  are 
therefore  ready  to  exaggerate  every  symptom  for  their 
own  ends,  and  their  dupes  only  respond  too  easily  ■with 
ready  fears  or  hopes  as  the  “  lead  ”  may  order.  But 
yet  the  City  is  uneasy,  and  most  people  look  for  an  out¬ 
break  ea8t>vard.  The  unlooked-for  happens  oftenest, 
however ;  therein  lies  consolation. 


The  seven  Catholic  Bishops  of  Bavaria  have  addressed 
a  memorandum  of  enormous  length  to  King  Ludwig, 
in  order  to  impress  upon  him  the  enormity  of  the  danger 
which  Holy  Mother  Church  at  present  runs.  They  are 
very  severe  on  the  Old  Catholics,  whom  they  cast  out 
from  the  Roman  eommunity  as  “  but  another  form  of 
Rongeanism.”  The  expression  has  a  pecuhar  signifi¬ 
cance  at  this  moment ;  the  founder  of  German  Neo- 
Catholicism,  Johannes  Ronge,  having  only  quite  recently, 
a  few  days  before  the  publication  of  the  memorandum, 
nearly  tallen  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  an  Ultramontane 
iwpulaco  whom  the  priests  had  instigated.  The  cure 
lor  the  evils  aftlicting  Bavaria  is  found,  by  the  seven 
episcopal  siiges,  in  a  return  to  the  strict  provisions  of 
the  Concordat  of  185*2,  and  in  the  introduction  of  deno- 
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minationalism  in  primary  schools,  middle  schools, 
grammar  schools,  and  at  the  Universities — in  ftujt, 
everywhere.  History,  they  say,  is  not  a  neutaal  ground ; 
there  is  a  Christian  and  an  un-Christian,  or  what  comes 
to  the  same,  a  Catholic  and  an  un-Catholic  way  of 
teaching  history.  Lay  inspectors  of  schools  are  not  to 
be  tolerated.  Christianity  cannot  exist  without  cloia. 
ters,  nor  without  the]  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Bishops, 
therefore,  urge  Government  to  oppose  all  German  legis¬ 
lation  which  aims  at  extending  the  Ifeiw  against  the 
Jesuits.  The  organisation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they 
assert,  has  been  established  by  Christ  himself — “  a  fact 
which  the  whole  world  knows,  and  which  even  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  acknowledge.”  These  seven 
sages  may  be  suspected  of  being  secret,  or  at  any  rate 
unconscious,  allies  of  the  Liberal  cause.  Their  assist¬ 
ance  is  valuable  for  the  general  elections  which  may 
become  necessary  in  Bavaria. 


I  If  England  is  fated  to  fight  the  Malays,  it  will  be 
just  as  well  to  select  the  proper  sort  of  troops  for  the 
purpose.  Large  reinforcements  are  said  to  have  already 
started  from  Calcutta,  and  more  will  rapidly  follow 
should  the  war  assume,  as  seems  very  probable,  a 
grave  character.  At  present  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
constituents  of  these  forces — the  point  upon  which  our 
success  will  chiefly  depend.  Judging  from  the  terrible 
mortality  of  the  Dutch  troops  at  Atchin,  European 
soldiers  would  not  seem  fitted  for  the  service.  The  un¬ 
healthy  climate,  the  excessive  heat,  and  the  nature  of 
the  work,  soon  place  them  hors  de  combat.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  ordinary  Bengal  Sepoy  is  sent  to  subdue 
Perak  and  the  refractory  Rajah  of  Lilia,  he  will  be 
almost  certain  to  run  away  at  the  first  encounter.  A 
good  man  in  his  way,  when  opposed  to  troops  of  his  own 
sort.  Jack  Sepoy  has  an  inconvenient  knack  of  bolting 
if  brought  face  to  face  with  more  plucky  people.  This 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  India,  where  the 
Sikhs,  Punjaubees,  and  Goorkhas  hold  the  long-limbed 
Rajpoot  in  sovereign  contempt.  As  ^Malays  are,  like 
their  own  game-cocks,  a  breed  that  never  say  die,  the 
employment  of  Sepoy  regiments  for  their  subjugation 
would  open  out  a  ehance  of  grave  disaster  to  our  arms. 
We  would  therefore  suggest  that  any  native  contingent 
despatched  from  India  should  be  largely  composed  of 
Sikhs,  who,  while  better  able  than  English  soldiers  to 
withstand  the  heat,  may  be  as  safely  trusted  in  the  front 
of  battle. 


A  whole  page  of  the  Times  yesterday  was  filled  with 
three  dreary  addresses  on  Science  and  Art  and  genend' 
education.  This  does  good,  because  people  as  a  rule 
respect  subjects  in  proportion  to  the  space  that  they 
occupy  in  the  leading  journal ;  but  it  is  dry  reading. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  address  to  the  Science  and  Art  Classes- 
at  Greenwich  was  genial,  kindly,  rambling,  characteristic, 
abstruse,  and  pedagogic.  It  was  like  that  ardent  youth¬ 
fulness  and  inextinguishable  capacity  for  growth  which 
is  so  pleasing  a  feature  of  his  character  to  say  that  “  he 
does  not  think  a  more  interesting  time  than  the  present 
has  been  given  to  mankind  for  many  generations,”  and 
that  “  those  of  us  who  are  wrinkled  and  grey  are  at 
school  just  as  much  as  those  who  are  in  the  freshness 
and  bloom  of  youth.”  Mr.  Gladstone  gratified  his 
delight  in  playing  with  abstractions  in  some  subtle 
remarks  about  the  relation  between  beauty  and  utility. 
“  It  is  literally  true,”  he  said,  “  that  beauty  is  a  great 
element  of  utility ;  ”  which  subtle  paradox,  being  inter¬ 
preted,  means  that  it  pays  a  manufacturer  to  make 
beautiful  things.  His  warning  that  Science  and  Art 
“  are  efficacious  and  valuable  for  the  purposes  for  which' 
they  were  ordained,  and  not  for  purposes  for  which 
they  were  not  ordained,”  reads  like  a  parody  of  Cassio’s 
profound  saying,  “  There  be  ,  souls  must  be  saved,  and 
there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved.”  Beauty,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  careful  to  say,  is  not  the  whole  of  utility  ;  wo 
must  not  put  our  whole  trust  in  it,  because  it  does  not 
pay  in  the  next  world.  There  is  a  great  deal,  however, 
he  added,  “  that  has  to  be  brought  home  to  the  popular 
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understanding  and  consciousness  in  this  country  respect-  our  future  colonial  relations,  had  nothing  particularly 
ing  the  subject  of  beauty.  We  wish  Mr.  Gladstone  new  to  say,  and  did  not  succeed  in  making  old  things 
would  discuss  the  question  how  much  of  our  artistic  look  new  by  the  witchery  of  his  way  of  putting  them, 
deficiency  is  due  to  our  abuse  of  the  Sunday  by  our  the  address  was  both  solid  and  stimulating.  Mr.  Forster 
unlovely  and  dismal  notions  of  the  proper  way.  of  spend-  does  not  look  forward  to  the  ultimate  severance  of  the 
ing  it.  If  we  are  to  aim  high  and  try  to  become  like  Coloniesfrom  the  mother  country;  when  they  grow  strong 
the  Greeks,  would  it  not  bo  well  to  make  a  beginning  enough  for  self-government  he  would  not  keep  them 
here  ?  Would  the  Greeks  have  considered  it  a  crime  to  against  their  will,  but  ho  thinks  they  will  be  so  impressecP 
look  at  a  beantifiil  object  on  Sunday  ?  If  Lord  Shaftes-  with  the  advantages  of  union  as  to  have  no  desire  to  sepa- 
buiy  had  lived  at  Athens  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  would  rate.  In  his  statement  of  those  advantages  Air.  Forster  did 
not  he  and  his  donkey  have  been  made  to  change  little  more  than  amplify  from  the  well-known  text  of 
places  ?  John  Stuart  Mill,  but  he  gave  his  illustrations  with 

much  force. 

The  most  useful  part  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  address  was 

that  in  which  he  advised  the  London  Companies  to  Mr.  Forster  produced  striking  figures  in  support  of 
apply  some  portion  of  their  funds  to  educational  pur-  the  principle  that  “  commerce  follows  the  flog,”  but 
poses.  “  If  I  had  been  consulted,”  he  said,  “  by  the  there  is  more  than  the  flag  that  has  to  do  with  it.  Them 
London  Companies,  I  would  he  ve  besought  and  entreated  is  a  wider  principle,  that  commerce  follows  custom ; 
them  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  traders  buy  and  sell  with  houses  with  which  they  have 
make  themselves  that  which  certainly  they  are  not  now,  established  a  connection.  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  read  a 
illustrious  in  the  country,  by  endeavouring  resolutely  very  interesting  paper  last  year  at  ^the  Social  Science 
and  completely  to  fulfil  that  noble  idea  upon  which  Congress  on  what  he  called  “  Inter- colonial  Good-wills.” 
they  were  founded.  What  was  the  object  with  which'  The  good-will  of  a  business,  the  custom  of  trading,  is  a 
these  companies  were  founded  ?  Go  you  suppose  they  valuable  and  saleable  commodity  ;  and  the  good-will  of 
were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  having  dinners  once  a  our  colonial  commercial  houses — if  they  were  cast  up 
fortmght,  or  once  a  month,  or  once  a  quarter  ?  Or  do  with  a  view  to  transference,  if  that  were  possible,  to  the 
you  suppose  that  they  were  provided  for  the  purpose  of  houses  of  some  other  nationality — would  amount  to  a 
doling  out  little  sums  of  money  to  this  applicant  or  that,  gigantic  sum.  Our  exports  and  imports  te  and  from 
and  having  it  reported  of  them  how  much  good  they  the  Colonies  consist  largely  of  such  good-wills.  Would 
had  done.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Eleemosynary  works  they  disappear  if  the  Colonies  became  independent  ? 
are  noble  works — among  the  noblest  works  that  are  At  present  colonial  traders  connect  themselves  with* 
given  to  man  to  do,  but  to  be  an  eleemosynary  work  it  British  houses  by  preference ;  would  they  cut  the  con- 
must  be  the  work  of  an  individual  and  not  of  a  com-  nection  if  they  ceased  to  be  subjects  of  the  British 


pany.  They  were  provided  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
those  arts  and  trades,  or  ‘  mysteries  *  as  they  were  then 
called ;  they  were  provided  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
that  very  thing  which  the  Government,  out  of  the  taxes 
of  the  country,  is  now  called  upon  to  do,  viz.,  to  apply 
their  energies  and  intelligence  to  secure  this  great 
object,  which  I  described  to  you  at  the  outset — that  the 
application  of  human  labour  to  all  the  processes  of  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  made  in  the  highest  degree  econo¬ 
mical,  and  beautiful,  and  effective.  And'  at  this  hour, 
I  believe,  if  it  were  possible  to  inspire  these  bodies  with 
that  degree  of  missionary  and  propagandist  enthusiasm 
which  I  admit  would  be  requisite  for  the  purpose,  it 
would  be  in  their  power  to  fulfil  the  most  noble  works 
and  become  the  most  formidable  competitors  with  the 
Government  in  that  which  the  Government,  I  believe, 
to  the  best  of  its  ability  as  circumstances  admit,  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  do.” 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  distributing  the  prizes  at 
the  Birkbeck  Institution  on  Thursday,  made  some 
seasonable  remarks  on  the  danger  of  neglecting  our  own 
tongue  in  our  zeal  for  various  kinds  of  culture.  “  Alay 
I  iS  allowed  to  suggest,”  he  said,  “that  in  the  ex¬ 
aminations,  English  composition  has  not  quite  so  pro¬ 
minent  a  place  as  it  ought  to  occupy  ?  No  one  bows 
with  a  more  profound  and  reverent  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  science  than  I  do  ;  no  one  values  more  highly 


Empire  ?  This  is  taking  the  purely  commercial  view  of 
the  situation,  and  in  this  view,  although  it  would  be  a 
loss  to  British  trade  to  cut  adrift  an  undeveloped 
colony,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  might  be  so  confinned  by  custom  and  facilities 
of  communication  as  to  go  on  when  the  Governmental 
ties  were  severed. 


I  A  very  determined  attempt  to  bring  the  heroes  of  the 
notorious  Emma  Silver  Aline  swindle  to  ju.stice  is  ap«> 
parently  about  to  be  made,  and  will  no  doubt  lead  ta 
some  very  startling  revelations.  At  a  stormy  meeting 
of  shareholders,  held  on  Wednesday  last,  the  old  Board 
of  Directors  was  turned  out  and  a  new  one  put  in, 
whose  business  is  exclusively  to  prosecute  the  suits  for 
restitution  which  it  is  contended  the  old  Board  hod 
compromised.  No  money  has  been  left  in  the  till  of 
the  Company  to  speak  of  wherewith  to  carry  on  the 
wai‘,  but  a  Scotchman  of  the  perfervid  order,  Mr. 
Alexander  W.  MacDougall,  has  undertaken  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  outlay,  and  from  his  attitude  it  is  evident 
that  he  means  war  to  the  knife  against  the  swindlers. 
All  honour  to  him  for  it.  The  trade  of  leasing  has  been 
too  long  carried  on  with  impunity  within  the  magic 
precincts  of  the  City. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly  has  had  so  much  experience 


T  ^  I  •  i  ^  in  receiving  new  Lord  Mayors  that  he  might  now  be 

than  I  do  cl^sical  attainments  Nevertheless,  ^ow  to  know  what  it  is  decent  and  fit^  ^  say 

^  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  stndy  more  valnable  to  an  occasions.  He  has  once  or  twice  wandered  into 

Englishman  th^  the  stndy  of  Eng^h.  Nothing  is  j  ij  ^ 

more  valuable  than  the  power  of  Enghsh  composition,  he  went  so  far  as  to  celebrate  from  the  Bench 

English  oratory,  and  English  elocutmn ;  an  grea  y  as  virtues  and  misfortunes  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
1  value  classical  knowledge  and  the  knowledge  of  gj^.  Kt^roy  Kelly’s  speech  on  Tuesday  was, 

oreign  iMguages,  I  still  say  that  toe  Englis  language  jjQ.„gver,  the  most  offensive  he  has  yet  delivered  to  a 
and  English  composition  are  of  the  Erst  importance  to  ^  glowing  defence  of  the  Corpo- 

Englishmen.  ’  A  warning  voice  such  as  this  is  needed,  London,  and  a  bitter  attack  on  the  policy  and 

If  the  only  effect  of  the  present  zeal  for  education  is  those  who  believe  that  the  municipal  ar- 

to  extend  bad  precedents,  it  will  bind  the  country  m  of  the  Aletropolis  admit  of  improvement, 

educational  fetters  from  which  there  wdl  be  no  after-  praises  heaped  by  Sir  F.  Kelly  on  the  Lord 


possibility  of  escape.  Our  educationists  should  give 
niore  thought  to  the  subjects  taught. 

Although  Air.  Forster,  in  his  address  on  the  Colonies 
to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  on  Friday 
last  week  was  ready  \vith  no  precise  proposition  as  to 


Alayor  and  the  institutions  he  represents,  we  have  no 
desire  to  find  fault.  But  wo  do  protest  against  the 
Bench  being  disgraced  by  a  political  harangue.  The 
Lord  Chief  Baron  cannot  suppose  that  in  receiving  the 
Lord  Mayor  ho  is  emancipated  for  a  moment  from  the 
restraints  of  his  judicial  office.  Ho  cannot  be  ignorant 
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that  the  reform  of  the  municipality  of  London  is  one  of 
the  most  important  political  questions  of  the  day.  We 
do  him  the  jnstice  of  believing  that  in  an  oi^inary  trial 
in  his  Court  he  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  attack 
the  County  Franchise  Bill,  or  sneer  at  the  Abolition  of 
Purchase.  Why,  then,  does  he  act  as  if  he  thought 
that  November  9  is  a  day  on  which  he  may  kick  up  his 
heels  with  impunity  ? 


A  question  of  some  general  interest  has  been  raised 
by  the  Hour  newspaper  in  its  onslaught  upon  adver¬ 
tising  “  tipmongers,”  whatever  they  may  be.  It  would 
seem  that  a  practice  has  grown  up  with  the  growth  of 
the  cheap  Press  and  advertising  of  paying  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  laudatory  articles  as  well  as  advertisements  in 
all  papers  prepared  to  strike  the  venal  bargain.  A 
paper  ran  thus  be  bought  to  say  anything,  no  matter 
how  extravagant,  in  praise  of  any  financial  swindle  no 
matter  how  rotten,  and  so  long  as  the  public  do  not 
understand  the  relations  subsisting  in  this  way  between 
advertiser  and  Editor,  the  public  is  very  apt  to  lose  its 
money  by  this  moans.  The  mischief  is  grievous  with¬ 
out  doubt,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  by-and-by 
work  its  own  cure.  It  is  getting  to  be  understood  now 
that  a  puff  and  an  advertisement  go  together  often  in  a 
paper,  and  that  the  one  means  no  more  than  the  other, 
and  a  few  more  lessons  given  by  successful  swindling 
may  drive  the  lesson  home.  What  is  worse  almost  than 
the  “  puffs  ”  that  miserable  weekly  prints  in  town  and 
country  now  live  by  retailing  is  the  silence  that  papers 
altogether  above  such  practices  as  a  rule  can  be  made 
to  keep  about  very  bad  pieces  of  business.  A  schemer 
has  only  to  pay  a  good  round  sum  for  a  mining  adver¬ 
tisement  to  secure  the  absolute  silence  of  the  penny 
Press.  That  is  as  much  a  selling  of  independence  as 
the  other,  and  where  the  influence  is  great  is  more 
cowardly.  The  relations  of  the  Press  to  advertisers 
want  in  some  degree  revising.  It  is  more  independent 
where  books  are  concerned  than  anywhere  else  perhaps. 


It  is  a  common  complaint  among  the  criminal  classes 
that  they  never  have  a  chance  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf 
after  leaving  prison.  Employers  are  naturally  disinclined 
to  trust  men  w'ith  such  antecedents,  and  the  working- 
classes  themselves  hold  aloof  from  “  gaol  birds.”  Thus 
the  road  to  earning  an  honest  living  is  barred,  and  the 
repentant  criminal  gradually  slips  back  into  those  evil 
ways  to  which  ho  is  incessantly  tempted  by  the  solicita¬ 
tions  of  former  comrades.  As  this  tends  to  perpetuate 
an  organised  criminal  class,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  pro¬ 
gress  already  made  towards  ta  better  state  of  things  by 
societies  for  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoners.  Last  year 
they  helped  1,025  out  of  1,841  to  gain  an  honest  liveli- 
liood,  and  although  many  of  these  may  have  relapsed 
into  crime*,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  good  pro- 
]Kjrtion  were  rescued.  The  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons 
bi'ar  witness  to  this  effect  in  their  last  annual  report, 
wherein  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  such  Samaritan 
institutions  is  frankly  acknowledged.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  some  great  towns  very  tardy  in  advancing  this 
lab<mr  of  love.  Bristol,  with  a  population  of  180,000, 
only  assisted  two  discharged  prisoners ;  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  with  a  population  of  120,000,  the  same  number; 
and  Wolverhampton,  with  its  160,000 inhabitants,  no  more 
than  three.  As  the  reformation  of  these  unfortunates 
mainly  depends  upon  their  finding  fairly  remunerative 
employment  on  leaving  prison,  every  centre  of  industry 
in  the  United  Kingdom  will  best  consult  its  own  vital 
interests  by  joining  in  the  good  work.  Kindness  will 
do  more  than  the  cat  to  extirpate  crime. 


The  Lord  flayer’s  remarkable  words,  Victo,  Victory 
Victoriuy  Vict^riy  ilctoriay  have  given  rise  to  much  specu¬ 
lation.  It  is  said  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  a  poet, 
intends  to  found  a  new  school,  to  bo  called  the  Turtle 
School.  This  lino  is  its  keynote,  which  is  supposed  to 
express  the  sensation  of  climbing  up  a  lamp-post.  It 
is  scanned  as  a  choriambic  alderman  hyporapoplectic. 


THE  MALAY  DISTURBANCES. 

The  news  that  the  British  Government  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  has  been  involved  in  a  difficulty  that  may 
lead  this  country  into  a  costly  and  gainless  war  cannot 
surprise  anyone  who  understands  the  character  of  our 
rule  in  Oriental  countries.  Yet  the  feeling  of  tranquil 
self-satisfaction  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  expression 
at  the  Guildhall,  and  which  had  entered  into  the  soul 
of  the  nation  since  it  became  apparent  that  peace  would 
be  maintained  with  China  and  Burmah,  has  been  rudely 
shocked  by  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Birch,  British 
Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Malay  Rajah  of  Perak,  has 
been  murdered ;  that  Sir  William  Drummond  Jervois, 
the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  proceed  in  person  to  Perak  with  such 
troops  as  he  could  muster,  and  that  these  troops,  though 
successful  in  relieving  the  Residency,  have  been  repulsed 
with  loss  in  a  subsequent  attack  upon  a  stockade 
fiercely  defended  by  the  Malays.  We  know  further 
that  the  local  disturbances  were  threatening  to  merge 
in  a  rising  of  the  whole  Malay  population  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  that  it  was  feared  at  Penang  and 
Singapore  that  the  outbreak  would  assume  the  dangerous 
character  of  a  religious  war.  Reinforcements  have 
been  telegraphed  for  to  the  east  and  west,  and  as  fast  as 
steamships  can  bring  them  they  will  gather  at  Penang 
and  Malacca  from  Hong  Kong,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay. 
The  mere  demonstration  of  British  power  may  suffice 
to  awe  the  Malays  into  submission.  When  our  gun¬ 
boats  have  burnt  a  few  villages,  and  our  soldiers  carried 
a  few  stockades,  we  shall  have  attained  “  peace,”  as  our 
Colonial  Governors  understand  it.  When  we  have  done 
this,  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  whether  the 
policy  we  are  pursuing  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  is 
in  any  respect  a  profitable  or  prudent  one. 

Beside  the  two  insular  possessions  which  are  the 
centre  of  our  trade  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  we  own 
two  provinces  on  the  mainland — Wellesley,  on  the  coast 
opposite  Penang,  and  Malacca,  near  the  narrowest  point 
of  the  channel  between  the  peninsula  and  Sumatra. 
Wellesley  Province  is  bordered  on  the  south  by 
the  native  State  of  Perak,  which  extends,  according 
to  its  Sultan’s  pretensions,  as  far  as  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  province  of  Malacca,  but  in  reality  this 
large  tract  of  territory  is  divided  among  a  number  of 
quasi-feudal  nobles,  who  claim  to  be  rulers  within  their 
own  domains,  who  levy  their  own  taxes,  and,  above  all, 
practise  incessantly  the  mediajval  custom  of  private  war. 
The  ministers  and  vassals  of  the  late  Sultan  Ali  of 
Perak  were  thus  perpetually  quarrelling  with  each 
other,  and  intriguing  for  their  personal  aggrandisement. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  this  state  of  things  was  found 
inconvenient  by  the  British  mercantile  community,  who 
wish  to  carry  their  trade  everywhere,  and  at  the  same 
time  expect  to  bo  as  amply  protected  at  the  North  Pole, 
or  in  the  depths  of  Central  Asia,  or  among  the  pirates  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as  they  are  in  Cbeapside. 
The  merchants  dinned  repeated  entreaties  for  protec¬ 
tion  into  the  ears  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments,  but  in  vain.  A  policy  of  strict  non-interference 
was  strictly  enjoined  upon  the  Straits  Government,  and 
traders  were  warned  that  if  they  went  among  the  native 
population  they  must  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  While  this 
policy  was  observed  we  had  no  trouble  with  the  Malay 
rajahs  of  the  peninsula.  They  may  have  been  as  turbulent 
and  lawless  as  they  are  represented,  but  at  any  rate  they 
did  not  trouble  us.  In  1873,  however.  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  went  out  to  the  Straits  Settlements  as  Governor, 
and  found  the  native  chiefs  quarrelling  as  usual. 
According  to  a  colonial  eulogist,  “he  at  once  seized 
the  situation  and  the  remedy.”  The  State  of  Perak 
was  divided  by  a  war  of  succession,  and  by  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Mantri  of  Laroot,  one  of  the  principal 
vassals,  to  make  himself  independent.  These  squabbles 
were  complicated  by  the  intervention  of  the  Chinese 
mine-owners  and  miners  who  were  concerned  in  the  tin 
mines  of  Laroot,  and  some  of  whom,  having  been 
wronged  by  the  Mantri,  took  sides  against  him  with  the 
legitimate  Sultan  of  Perak,  Abdulla,  while  others  were 
\  bribed  and  bought  over  by  the  Mantri  and  the  Perak 
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pretender  Ismail.  Such  was  the  “situation,”  and 
though  it  was  uncomfortable  to  have  such  an  im* 
broglio  at  our  doors,  w©  should  have  thought 
that  it  was  most  manifestly  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  keep  clear  of  it.  But  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
was  confident  in  the  value  of  his  remedy.  He 
proceeded  in  person  to  Perak,  gathered  the  chiefs 
together,  and  peremptorily  decid^  the  question  of 
succession  in  favour  of  Sultan  Abdulla.  The  Mantri  of 
Laroot  was  recognised  as  a  permanent  Governor,  and 
“  an  agreement  was  signed  by  which  all  revenue  was  to 
be  collected  for  the  Sultan  of  Perak ;  a  specific  charge 
on  it  was  to  be  made  for  the  salaries  of  the  chiefs,  and 
British  Residents  were  to  he  placed  in  Perak  and  Laroot 
to  advise  on  the  government  of  the  country.”  The 
chiefs  accepted  this  agreement  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
tention  of  carrying  out  any  of  its  inconvenient  pro¬ 
mises.  Sultan  Ismail  decamped  into  the  jungle  with 
the  Crown  jewels,  attended  by  several  discontented 
chiefs,  and  bided  his  time.  The  Residents  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  Mr.  Birch,  who  had  been  Colonial  Secretary 
at  Singapore,  was  sent  to  Perak.  Such  was  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke’s  wise  “remedy”  for  the  evils  of  the 
situation  he  found  before  him  in  1873. 

A  brief  experience  showed  that  the  adoption  of  this 
mild  diplomatic  treatment  of  ferocious  semi- savage 
passions  was  doomed  to  fail,  though  no  one  had  the 
foresight  to  see  the  dangerous  form  that  failure  might 
assume.  Only  a  month  ago  Sir  W.  Jervois  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  announce  that  the  position  of  the  Resident  at 
Perak  had  been  “  un  satisfactory  from  the  very  com¬ 
mencement.”  “  While  Her  Majesty’s  Government,”  he 
said,  “hold  the  chiefs  responsible  for  keeping  the 
engagements  entered  into  by  them  with  the  British 
Government,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  those  engage¬ 
ments  referred  to  which  has  not  been  violated  by  them. 
The  Resident’s  advice  is  disregarded,  and  he  must  either 
passively  look  on  while  acts  are  committed  which  he 
disapproves  but  cannot  control,  or  he  must  assume  to 
himself  a  power  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  position 
as  adviser,  thus  practically  taking  upon  himself  the 
government  of  the  State  so  far  as  the  opposition  of 
rajahs  and  chiefs  will  permit  him  to  do  so.”  This  un¬ 
fortunate  situation,  the  fruit  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke’s 
unnecessary  and  imprudent  interference,  explains  the 
attack  on  Mr.  Birch,  the  siege  of  the  Residency,  the 
rising  of  the  Malays  under  Sultan  Ismail,  and  the 
summons  to  arms  against  the  British  addressed  to  the 
neighbouring  States  of  Salangore  and  Johore  by  the 
insurgent  chiefs  of  Perak.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  call  will  be  responded  to  by  the  other  Malay  rajahs, 
but  if  a  religious  character  be  imparted  to  the  struggle 
we  may  find  the  entire  Mohammedan  population,  from 
the  borders  of  Siam  to  Singapore,  arrayed  against  us. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  Malays  are  few  and  weak,  and 
can  ofier  no  such  resistance  as  that  with  which  the 
Atchinese  have  baffled  the  Dutch.  No  doubt  we  shall 
beat  them  soundly,  and  exact  retribution  for  the  death 
of  Mr.  Birch.  But  what  then?  According  to  “  A 
Straits  Resident,”  who  writes  to  the  Times  yesterday, 
the  lesson  of  these  troubles  is  this  : — “  If  tne  Malays 
cannot  govern  their  own  country  we  must  do  it  for 
them.  The  interests  held  in  it  by  British  subjects  are 
too  extensive  to  be  ignored.  A  firm  and  settled  Govern¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
own  colony,  and  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  Chinese  oSnd  by  the  poor  Malay  peasants  by 
all  classes,  in  met,  except  by  the  wild,  lawless,  worthless 
chiefs.  We  have  tried  years  of  external  influence  with 
them  in  vain,  and  it  is  time  that  they  should  be  relieved 
of  a  duty  which  they  cannot  fulfil.”  We  have  yet  to 
learn  what  are  the  interests  of  British  subjects  that 
exist  in  Perak  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  to  impose  on  the  Imperial  Government 
the  costly  task  of  conquering  and  governing  a  tropical 
country,  overrun  with  pestilence  and  inhabited  by  the 
most  unruly  of  Oriental  peoples.  To  our  mind  the  les¬ 
son  is  plainly  the  very  opposite  of  that  enunciated  by  “  A 
Straits  Resident.”  When  we  have  punished  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  Mr.  Birch  and  renewed  the  lustre  of  our  anus. 


et  us  revert  to  the  policy  of  non-interference  from  which 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke  so  unluckily  departed  in  1873.  Wo 
were  not  afraid  to  do  this  in  Abyssinia  after  punishing 

'^^®odore  for  his  treatment  of  our  Consul,  and 
Lord  Carnarvon  has  courage  enough  to  be  cautious  when 
boldness  is  absolutely  profitless. 

A  CHARITABLE  VIEW  OF  RUSSIA. 

We  have  no  desire  to  maintain  for  a  moment  that 
Russia  is  not  a  most  grasping  and  persistently  avaricious 
Power,  or  that  Muscovite  diplomacy  is  not  peculiar  for 
ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain.  In  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  charitable  construction  of  motives 
is  not  a  virtue.  An  individual  in  private  life  may  occa¬ 
sionally  put  a  charitable  interpretation  upon  the  aetions 
of  his  neighbours  and  yet  be  sure  that  he  has  not  en¬ 
dangered  his  life  or  his  property,  but  a  nation  must  bo 
more  guarded,  because  a  single  false  step  taken  in  a 
moment  of  excessively  generous  trustfulness  may  lead 
to  destruction  without  possibility  of  recall.  Still  it  ' 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider  for  once  what  a  con¬ 
fiding  optimist  could  find  to  say  regarding  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Russia  without  attributing  her  every  action 
to  an  overmastering  and  tenacious  hunger  and  thirst  for 
a  southern  seaboard.  That  Russia  most  vehemently 
desires  a  seaboard  on  the  Mediterranean  or  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  a  fact  sufficiently  established  by  the 
utterances  of  her  guiding  spirits  from  Peter  the  Great 
downwards ;  that  her  politicians  are  ever  on  the  watch 
to  effect  this  object  by  force  or  fraud,  if  not  by  more 
reputable  means,  it  would  be  vain  to  deny.  But  whether 
her  recent  change  of  attitude,  as  indicated  in  the  article 
of  the  Offi,cial  Gazette  which  has  created  such  a  sensai- 
tion,  has  been  taken  because  she  now  sees  her  way  to 
getting  her  long-coveted  seaport  on  the  Mediterranean, 
is  not  a  matter  of  the  same  complete  certainty ;  her 
new  attitude  at  least  admits  of  another  explanation. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  Herzegovinian  insurrection, 
Russia’s  chief  care,  as  far  as  her  open  diplomatic  action 
was  concerned,  seemed  to  be  not  to  press  the  Sultan  too 
hard.  She  concurred  with  the  other  Powers  in  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  insurgents  had  reason  to  be  rebellious, 
and  in  advising  the  Turkish  Government  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  with  a  view  to  removing  their  discontent ;  she 
joined  with  the  other  Powers  in  sending  envoys  to  the 
insurgents  to  persuade  them  that  the  Saltan  was 
honestly  resolved  to  redress  their  grievances.  Now 
Russia  seems  to  have  changed  her  mind. 

Turkey  has  promised  to  introduce  substantial  improvements  in 
the  position  of  the  Slavonic  Christians,  and  the  Sultan  issued  an 
Irad^  ordering  great  measures  of  relief  and  the  establishment  of 
equal  rights  for  Christians  and  Mahomedans.  Nevertheless,  as 
similar  resolutions  decreed  on  former  occasions  by  the  Sultan,  after 
being  extorted  by  the  guaranteeing  Powers,  were  never  adhered  to 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  as  consequently  confidence  is  no  longer 
placed  in  such  decisions,  the  Cabinet  must  take  steps  to  strengthen 
that  confidence,  without  which  Turkey  cannot  carry  out  the  reforms 
she  earnestly  intends  to  introduce.  In  any  case,  an  end  must  be 
put  to  the  present  sad  condition  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey. 

Such  a  change  of  attitude  may  be  due,  as  has  been 
argued,  to  the  fact  that  Turkey  has  rendered  herself 
defenceless  by  destroying  her  credit.  Russia  may 
see  in  this  her  opportunity  for  trying  once  more  to 
get  possession  of  Constantinople,  and  her  professed 
anxiety  for  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  maj 
be  the  most  transparent  of  crafty  pretences.  But  is 
it  the  case  that  Russia  has  no  special  interest  in  the 
Christian  population  of  Turkey  ?  Without  giving  tho 
Russian  Government  any.  credit  for  philanthropic  in¬ 
tentions,  not  for  a  moment  supposing  that  it  is  otherwise 
than  full  of  craft,  guile,  and  greed,  are  we  quite  certain 
that  the  control  of  Russian  policy  in  this  matter  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  St.  Petersburg  politicians  ?  Are  they 
their  own  masters  in  such  a  matter  ?  Wo  seem  to  have 
forgotten  in  our  blind  suspicion  of  Muscovite  cunning 
and  hypocrisy  that  the  Russian  nation  adheres  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  that  the  oppressed  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  profess  the  same  creed.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  Russian  masses  are  wholly  indifferent  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  members  of  their  own  communion,  who 
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and  make  it  neutral  ground.  Turkey  has  been  virtually 
existing  for  many  years  under  a  similar  guarantee,  with 
this  difference,  that  whereas  in  Belgium  a  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  has  been  set  up  which  is  not  distasteful  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory,  in  the  case  of  Turkey  a  form 
of  government  is  artificially  sustained  which  is  barbie 
rously  oppressive  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 
The  interests  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  have  been  cruelly 
sacrificed  to  the  Russian  bugbear.  The  rival  Powers 
will  not  allow  Russia  to  protect  the  Christian  population, 
and  they  fear  to  take  any  step  for  their  protection  lest 
Russia  should  thereby  gain  an  advantage.  Turkey  no 
doubt  olfers  a  much  more  difficult  problem  for  statesman¬ 
ship  than  was  solved  by  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium.  But  why  Europe  should  be  thrown  into 
alarm  because  Russia  has  declared  what  is  universally 
felt,  that  the  time  has  come  for  effecting  some  betted 
arrangement  than  at  present  prevails,  and  removing  a 
scandal  to  civilisation,  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

Russia  certainly  is  in  an  awkward  position.  It  being 
assumed  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  she  keeps  her  glitter¬ 
ing  eye  fixed  with  unappeasable  greed  upon  Constanti¬ 
nople,  everything  that  she  does  is  interpreted  with 
sinister  cSnstruction.  The  fairer  her  professions  look 
the  more  intensely  they  are  suspected.  At  present,  for 
example,  we  hear  that  Russian  diplomacy  is  particularly 
active  in  Austria.  It  'is  supposed  that  Russia  is 
making  to  Austria  overtures  for  the  partition  oi 
Turkey,  such  as  the  Emperor  Nicholas  made  to  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  before  the  Russian  War.  As  Russia 
asked  England  then,  “  Why  should  there  be  war  be^ 
tween  us  ?  You  assume  a  protectorate  over  Candia  and 
Egypt,  and  I  will  take  care  of  Constantinople,”  so  now 
she  says  to  Austria,  “  Wherefore  should  we  fight,  my 
sister  ?  You  take  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  your 
wing,  and  I  will  take  the  rest  under  mine.”  Other  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  might  see  danger  in  such  a  partition,  but 
what  is  there  better  that  can  be  done  ?  We  do 
not  advocate  such  a  solution,  but  what  other  solution 
can  be  offered,  except  putting  Constantinople  under  the 
protection  of  some  other  European  Power,  to  whoso 
aggrandisement  its  brethren  would  entertain  equally 
strong  objections  ?  The  immense  difficulty  might  be 
somewhat  abated  if  the  present  subjects  of  Turkey 
could  be  placed  under  some  form  of  guaranteed  free 
government ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  doubted  whether 
the  Christian  population,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
not  abuse  their  freedom  to  take  indiscriminate  ven- 
geance  on  their  oppressors.  Large  administrative 
reforms  is  the  course  said  to  be  favoured  by  Austria; 
but  the  insurgents  stoutly  refuse  to  trust  any  longer  to 
promises  of  administrative  reform,  and  their  distrust, 
as  all  impartial  spectators  allow,  is  only  too  well  founded. 
We  learn  that  they  have  recently  addressed  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  Powers,  praying  that  “  the  troops  of 
a  neighbouring  Power  may  occupy  their  province. 
The  allied  Governments  might  then  carry  on  the 
administration  till  their  cause  was  properly  settled.” 
But  thereupon  arises  the  question,  whose  troops  shall  it 
be  ?  Russia,  whether  she  is  impelled  to  activity  by  the 
’  pressure  of  the  Greek  communion,  or  by  her  own 
avaricious  desires,  is  understood  to  have  said  that  she 
has  no  objection  to  the  entry  of  Austrian  troops.  But 
nobody  will  believe  that  she  can  make  such  a  proposal 
I  without  implying  as  an  equivalent  that  she  shall  be 
I  allowed  to  send  her  own  troops  into  Constantinople. 
Whether  this  would  be  such  a  terrific  calamity  to  civi* 
lisatioQ  after  all  is  a  grave  question,  but  we  have  of  late 
received  a  bitter  proof  of  the  folly  of  our  last  attempt 
to  prevent  it. 


belong  also  to  the  same  race  with  themselves  ?  Are 
the  Russian  masses  entirely  without  either  religious  or 
racial  sympathy  for  the  insurgents  of  Herzegovina? 
If  there  is  a  popular  feeling  in  Russia  in  favour  of  the 
insurgents,  is  this  a  feeling  that  Russian  statesmen  can 
afford  to  ignore  ?  Wo  know  very  little  in  this  country 
about  the  Russian  masses ;  we  believe  them  to  be  grossly 
ignorant,  and  destitute  of  the  slightest  spark  of  interest 
in  public  affairs ;  but  the  most  grossly  ignorant  people 
are  capable  of  religious  and  even  of  national  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  are  apt 
to  prove  intnictable  and  deaf  to  the  finer  considerations 
of  good  policy.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Russian  states¬ 
men  have  been  compelled  to  depart  from  their  original 
Inkewarui  attitude,  in  deference  to  the  feeling  of  the 
country  ?  We  do  not  profess  to  answer  the  question, 
but  it  is  at  least  worth  asking. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  from  our  own  history.  The 
position  occupied  by  Russia  with  respect  to  the  Christian 
population  of  Turkey  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  the 
position  occupied  by  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  towards  the  Protestant  population  of 
the  Netherlands.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  reports 
that  come  from  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  there  upon  the  Christian  rayahs  by  their 

~  parallel  to  the 


Maliommedaii  masters  offer  no  mean 
horrors  of  which  Alva  was  guilty  in  the  Low  Countries. 
To  England,  as  head  of  the  Protestant  faith,  the  op¬ 
pressed  subjects  of  Catholic  power  looked  naturally  for 
aid.  It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
Ministers  to  go  to  war  with  Spain  in  their  behalf.  When 
they  were  driven  to  despair,  and  broke  out  in  revolt, 
finding  a  leader  in  William  of  Orange,  the  English 
Government  held  aloof.  Our  statesmen  were  glad  to 
see  the  revolt  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Spain,  and  even 
encouraged  it  with  secret  subsidies,  but  ostensibly  they 
observed  an  attitude  of  cold  neutrality.  The  mass 
of  the  people  took  a  diff'erent  view ;  they  could 
not  bear  to  hear  that  men  of  the  same  faith 
with  themselves  were  being  butchered  by  a 
Power  that  they  hated.  They  could  not  look  on  un¬ 
moved  while  their  co-religionists  were  maintaining  a 
gallant  struggle  for  liberty,  and  falling  hopelessly  before 
superior  numbers.  The  nation  insisted  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  interfere,  and  the  Government  in  the  end 
had  to  interfere.  We  understand  that  feeling  very  easily 
when  it  is  a  struggle  waged  by  Protestants  against 
Roman  Catholic  oppression  ;  why  should  it  be  more 
unintelligible  in  the  case  of  a  struggle  waged  by  Greek 
Catholics  against  Mabommedan  oppression  ? 

It  is  clear  enough  that  Russia  has  other  purposes  to 
serve  than  the  protection  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  was  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  that  the  oppressed  subjects  of  the  Porte  looked 
naturally  for  assistance,  and  that  the  lukewarm  attitude 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Cabinet  gave  rise  to  much  dis¬ 
satisfaction  at  the  seat  of  the  insurrection,  a  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  which  could  not  but  have  been  shared  by  the 
Russian  people  if  they  have  a  spark  of  attachment  to 
their  faith,  or  interest  in  its  fate  beyond  their  own 
borders.  The  insui’gents  looked  naturally  to  Russia 
to  take  the  lead  in  procuring  them  redress,  and 
if  Russia  was  to  move  at  all  she  could  not 
possibly  have  done  less  than  she  has  dune.  To 
mvite  the  European  Powers  to  co-operate  with  her  in 
devising  some  security  that  the  Porto  should  carry  out 
its  promised  reforms,  should  fulfil  promises  which  it  has 
broken  so  often  when  left  to  itself,  was  as  meagre  an 
execution  of  her  duty  to  the  Greek  faith  as  she  could 
possibly  have  offered.  Granting  that  Russia  may  pro¬ 
pose  au  impost- iblo  solution  of  the  Turkish  difficulty, 
and  threaten  to  go  to  war  in  the  event  of  that  solution 
being  rejected,  the  least  she  could  do  was  to  insist  that 
some  solution  must  be  attempted,  that  things  cannot  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  old  footing.  In  making  such 
a  proposal  Russia  is  only  giving  voice  to  an  opinion 
which  is  held, in  every  capital  in  Europe  except  Con¬ 
stantinople.  When  au  important  bit  of  territory  in  the 
north-west  of  Europe  became  an  object  of  irrecon¬ 
cilable  contention,  it  was  agreed  to  define  its  boundaries 


THE  MANSION-HOUSE  SPEECHES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord 
jyiayor’s  guests  on  the  ninth  of  November  are  not  usually 
expected  to  make  speeches  of  any  importance.  The 
Premier  not  unfrequently  honours  the  Lord  Mayor  by 
delivering  at  his  banquet  some  explanation  of  his  future 
or  some  defence  of  his  past  policy.  On  this  occasion 
the  relative  importance  of  the  after-dinner  orations 
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tras  entirely  changed.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  little  or 
nothing  to  say,  and  he  said  it  tamely  and  poorly.  Some 
of  the  other  gnests  had  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  their 
remarks  are  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  formal 
and  empty  phrases  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Lord 
Mayor  himself  nobly  sustained  the  traditions  of  after- 
dinner  eloquence  associated  with  his  office.  He  has 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Lord  Mayor  Lusk  and  Lord 
Mayor  Stone,  and  he  was  doubtless  stimulated  by  the 
recollection  that  each  of  these  gentlemen  had  made  a 
very  unmistakable  mark  as  an  orator  during  his  year 
of  office.  Lord  Mayor  Lusk  had  a  marvellous  power  of 
applying  familiar  quotations  to  totally  unexpected  uses. 
Lord  JVlayor  Stone  had  the  art  of  developing  new  and 
unheard-of  forms  of  the  English  language.  Lord 
Mayor  Cotton  is  disqualified  from  competing  with  his 
prf^cessors  by  the  fact  that  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
man  of  education  and  culture.  He  is,  we  are  informed, 
a  poet  and  pamphleteer  as  well  as  a  City  merchant  and 
a  Conservative.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages, 
Lord  Mayor  Cotton  proved  himself  to  be  no  unworthy 
successor  of  Sir  Andrew  Lusk  and  Mr.  Stone.  The 
habitual  guest  at  the  Mansion  House  might  detect  in 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  quotations  something  of  the  rich 
effusiveness  of  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  although  he  would 
miss  the  racy  Scotch  humour  which  so  often  made  the 
guests  at  the  Mansion  House  happy.  Still  more 
apparent  is  the  vein  of  literary  impropriety  which  ran 
through  the  eloquence  of  Lord  Mayor  Stone.  What, 
for  example,  could  be  more  gracefully  unhappy  than  the 
likening  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  blocdy  usurper  of  the 
Lyceum  Theatre?  We  cannot  trust  ourselves  even  to 
speak  of  that  extraordinary  outburst  of  loyalty  which 
culminated  in  a  brilliant  attempt  to  show  in  how  many 
ways  the  namo  of  “  our  beloved  queen  ”  could  be 
hiccupped.  These  and  other  flowers  of  speech  may  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  new  Lord 
Mayor  will  not  disgrace  his  ancient  office.  The 
guests,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  made 
speeches  of  unusual  interest.  Lord  Cairns  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  spoke  better  than  lawyers  usually  do 
at  City  banquets.  As  becomes  their  position,  they  are 
at  tot^  variance  on  the  subject  of  the  Judicature  Acts. 
Lord  Cairns  naturally  thinks  that  they  have  instituted 
a  great  and  beneficent  change  in  our  judicial  system, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  naturally  says  they  have 
not.  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  also,  strange  to  say, 
made  no  reference  whatever  to  Dr.  Kenealy.  Every¬ 
body,  in  fact,  behaved  well,  but  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  behaved 
best. 

There  is  no  use  in  blinking  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  was  the  hero  of  last  Tuesday’s  banquet.  His 
name  has  been  a  household  word  in  the  country  for 
many  months.  It  has  been  associated  with  nearly  all 
the  disasters  which  have  befallen  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministry.  It  was  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  who  gave  the  first 
shock  to  public  confidence  in  the  new  Government  by 
making  a  bullying  speech  about  his  department  and  his 
decessor.  Since  then  hardly  any  notable  blunder 
occurred  but  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  has  contrived  to 
get  the  chief  share  of  odium  and  contempt  out  of  it. 
In  his  first  year  of  office  he  was  enfant  terrible 
enough,  but  his  performances  during  the  last  twelve 
months  surpass  all  his  previous  eftbrts.  When  the 
Iron  Duke  ran  down  the  Vanguard^  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
was  not  content  with  the  natural  responsibility  of  his 
office,  but  must  needs  stultify  himself  utterly  by  the 
Admiralty  Minute  which  reversed  the  finding  of  the 
court-martial,  and  without  inquiry  acquitted  the 
higher  and  condemned  the  lower  of  the  accused  officers. 
The  wretched  affair  of  the  Alberta  and  Mistletoe  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  injudicious  and  even  indecent 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  persons  chiefly  in¬ 
jured  by  that  calamity.  Finally,  the  monstrous  Slave 
Circular,  whatever  its  ultimate  authorship  may  have 
been,  came  before  the  public  as  the  creature  of  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt’s  policy.  A  man  with  so  many  heavy 
charges  on  his  head  could  hardly  help  feeling  himself 
be  the  central  figure  in  an  assembly  of  comparatively 
inoffensive  Ministers.  It  was  natural  enough  that  after 


the  pointed  allusions  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
should  condescend  to  vindicate  himself.  Yet  however 
gratified  he  may  have  been  by  the  prominence 
which  he  had  won  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  his 
own  genius  for  blunder,  his  warmest  admirers  could 
hardly  have  expected  him  to  take  the  resolute  stand  he 
did  on  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  soon  let  his 
friends  know  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  confess  his  mis¬ 
takes.  He  is  sublimely  ignorant  of  the  charges  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  him.  His  courage  is  delicious ;  Sir 
John  Falstaff ’s,  in  asking  the  Chief  Justice  for  the  loan  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  was  nothing  to  it.  The  Admiralty  Minute 
on  the  Vanguard  will,  he  knows,  be  impugned,  but  its 
defence  is  contemptuously  relegated  “  to  another  place.*’ 
On  no  other  point  does  he  seem  to  be  aware  that  people 
have  found  fault  with  him.  He  has  heard,  indeed,  that 
some  unreasonable  persons  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  recent  naval  conflict  in  the  Irish 
Channel.  They  have  thought  too  much  about  the 
destructibilifcy  of  the  Vanguard^  and  too  little  about  the 
destructiveness  of  the  Iron  Duke.  Did  not  that 
powerful  ship  show  how  easily  she  could  send  one  of  her 
own  size  to  the  bottom  ?  As  it  happened,  the  ship  she 
ran  against  was  one  of  our  own,  but  that  was  an 
accident.  If  the  Iron  Duke  had  caught  an  enemy’s  ship 
in  equally  advantageous  circumstances,  she  would 
probably  have  sunk  her  all  the  same  !  Ironclads,  says 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  are  built  for  the  purpose  of  running 
down  other  ironclads,  and  yet  when  they  do  run 
each  other  down,  people  grumble  at  the  expense.  So 
far  from  lamenting  the  collision,  we  ought  to  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  two  such  fine  ships-— 
one  still  afloat  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

If  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Iron  Dtike  can  sink 
a  ship  in  an  hour,  it  is  no  less  satisfactory  that  our 
sailors  are  still  active  enough  to  escape  with  their  lives  - 
when  their  ship  has  been  struck.  “No  wife  has  been 
made  a  widow,  no  child  an  orphan.”  Such  is  the  beautiful 
sentiment  of  the  Minister  who  wrote  harsh  and  insult¬ 
ing  letters  to  the  widows  of  the  men  drowned  by  the 
negligence  of  the  officers  of  the  Queen’s  yucht  Alberta. 

If  anybody  should  suggest  that  Mr.  Ward  Hunt’s  speech 
throws  a  doubtful  light  on  the  skill  and  courage  of  otrr 
seamen,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  has  his  answer  ready.  Did 
not  Commodore  Goodenough,  that  Christian  hero,  die 
the  other  day  ?  and  was  not  the  commodore  an  officer 
of  the  English  Navy  ?  What  is  the  use  of  talking 
about  the  mismanagement  of  a  squadron  by  an  English 
Admiral,  or  the  blunders  of  English  captains  and  naval 
officers,  when  the  Navy  has  still  such  men  as  Commodore 
Goodenough  ? 

Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  the 
man  to  cry  peecavi^  or,  as  we  ought  rather  to 
say,  to  stafike  his  flag.  He  has  the  courage 
of  his  blunders  and  of  his  size.  He  might  be  fitly 
likened  to  one  of  his  own  huge  ironclads  running  down 
a  consort  in  the  fog.  How  can  such  small  craft  as  Mr. 
Cross  or  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  stand  before  the  mon¬ 
strous  hull  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  ?  His  “destructiveness,” 
to  use  his  own  admirable  expression,  is  sufficient  to  sink 
the  whole  Ministry.  We  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of 
his  colleagues  as  they  listened  to  his  terrible  speech  ah 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet.  No  more  amiable  or  indus¬ 
trious  set  of  Ministers  ever  assembled  at  that  hospitable 
board.  No  Ministry  ever  strove  more  humbly  to  con¬ 
ciliate  by  the  practice  of  small  virtues  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  an  inoffensive  demeanour  the  goodwill  alike  of 
friends  and  of  foes.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  almost  per¬ 
suades  the  people  of  the  North  that  he  is  a  Liberal. 
Mr.  Cross  appears  as  the  friend  of  labour  and  the 
champion  of  compulsory  education.  Lord  Cairas  and  the 
rest  of  the  official  peers  have  won  golden  opinions  from 
all  sorts  of  men.  And  now  the  aggregate  effect  of  all 
this  industry  and  virtue — and  it  is  by  no  means  incon¬ 
siderable — is  dissipated  in  a  moment  by  the  rude  speech 
of  a  Falstaffian  swash-buckler  at  the  Mansion  House. 
What  does  Mr.  Disraeli  propose  to  do  with  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  ?  In  the  interests  of  Liberals  out  of  place  we 
should  counsel  him  to  retain  the  First  Lord  in  the  office 
for  which  he  is  so  wonderfully  unfit.  In  the  interests 
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the  most  powerful  of  all  civic  bodies.  There  is  none 
like  us.  Pretty  impertinence  to  talk  about  re¬ 
forming  us,  who  are  all  that  a  Corporation  ought  to 
be !  ”  Once  or  twice  this  strain  of  exaggerated  self¬ 
laudation  is  all  very  well.  As  an  occasional  explosion 
of  civic  vanity  it  would  be  entertaining,  and  would  be 
an  agreeable  variation  of  proceedings  in  some  degree 
necessarily  dull.  Repeated  regularly  as  November 
comes  round,  it  palls  on  the  taste. 

Those  who  expected  that  Alderman  Cotton  would  do 
much  to  improve  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  have  therefore  been 
a  little  disappointed.  The  day  is  still  far  from  what  it 
might  be  and  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  to  be  observed.  To 
begin  with  the  procession  itself,  we  believe  that  it  will 
not  be  maintained  by  anyone  that  it  is  worthy  of  being 
preserved  because  it  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  ancient 
life.  It  is  not  a  truthful  reproduction  of  old  times. 
Obviously  ancient  and  modem  things  are  jumbled 
together.  It  is  a  piece  of  patchwork  which  gives  the 
populace  no  true  conception  of  what  the  procession 
looked  like  to  their  ancestors  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  And  when  we  come  to  regard  the  artistic  merits 
of  the  day,  how  far  it  is  from  what  it  ought  to  be! 
How  poor  and  mean  and  straggling  does  it  seem ;  how 
devoid  of  effective  grouping  and  judicious  conjunction  of 
colours,  compared  to  foreign  processions  on  which  not 
an  hundredth  part  of  the  City’s  expenditure  has  been  laid 
out.  Scarcely  a  single  artistic  effect  was  to  be  noted. 
The  City  Marshal  made  a  number  of  men  in  unusual 
garbs  walk  behind  each  other ;  such,  it  is  evident, 
is  the  sole  civic  idea  of  a  procession.  And  yet  what 
might  not  the  Show  be  if  good  taste  and  a  little  mind 
were  employed  in  its  preparation  ?  It  might  be  a  sight 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  few,  if  any,  in  Europe.  Proces¬ 
sions  have  been  so  contrived  that  artists  have  delighted 
to  look  upon  them,  and  such  they  might  become  again. 
If  each  Lord  Mayor  vied  with  his  predecessor  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  Show  novel  in  parts  and  really  beautiful,  if  he 
were  at  liberty  to  strike  out  new  ideas  and  to  use  his 
own  good  sense  in  regard  to  Art,  supposing  he  had  any, 
the  procession  might  be  a  new  wonder  each  year,  and  a 
sight  which  all  ages,  young  or  old,  might  delight  to  look 
upon.  Why  should  it  not  surpass  anything  that  can  be 
seen  at  Rome  ?  Why  should  it  not  equal  the  scenic 
effects  in  which  the  Austrian  Court  have  long  been  the 
masters?  It  is  often  said  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
have  no  genius  for  devising  popular  spectacles ;  that 
the  colours  of  the  dresses  of  our  crowds  are  too  dull  and 
monotonous ;  and  that  our  uniform  street  architecture 
does  not  supply  the  necessary  framework.  One  must 
own  that  these  difficulties  and  disadvantages  exist,  and 
that  they  have  to  be  got  over ;  but  they  are  not  per¬ 
haps  insuperable.  At  all  events  they  have  never  been 
grapple  with. 

Perhaps  too  in  other  respects  Lord  Mayor’s  Day 
might  become  something  very  different  from  what  it  is. 
We  do  not  hint  at  any  abridgment  of  festivities,  or  say 
that  there  should  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  or  even 
turtle.  One  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  chief  civic  virtue, 
hospitality,  diminished.  City  banquets  produce  other 
and  better  things  than  apoplexy  and  vacancies  in  high 
places,  and  it  will  be  an  evil  day  when  the  Corporation 
gives  up  its  habit  of  welcoming  to  its  board  illustrious 
strangers.  But  good  fare  is  not  everything.  There 
was  a  time  in  history  when  the  Corporation  of  London 
was  a  political  power  in  the  land,  and  when  its  influence 
was  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  progress.  One  need  not 
dream  dreams  and  desire  the  return  of  such  a  condition 
of  things.  That  is  unattainable.  But  it  is  surely  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  Corporation  will  be  politi¬ 
cally  neutral,  and  that  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  will  not 
be  made  a  sort  of  saturnalia  day  on  which  the  oldest 
Tory  opinions,  especially  with  respect  to  Municipal 
Reform,  are  aired.  Self- laudation  is  a  very  good  thing. 
We  are  rather  given  to  the  opposite  in  this  country, 
except  when  we  are  in  our  cups.  But  even  then  there 
should  bo  some  “  decencv.”  The  men  in  armour  are  not 


of  the  Ministry,  and  perhaps  also  of  the^  country,  we 
should  advise  that  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  be  laid  up  in  ordi¬ 
nary.  A  peerage  and  a  sinecure  would  not  be  too  heavy 
a  price  to  pay  for  his  retirement,  and  he  might  cruise 
about  in  the  House  of  Lords  without  doing  much  harm. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  especially  if  he  is  allowed  to  make  his  pro¬ 
mised  defence,  we  fear  that  he  will  only  bring  new  dis¬ 
asters  upon  the  Ministry. 


LORD  MAYOR’S  DAY. 

Lord  Mayor’s  Day  has  come  and  gone  with  no 
diminution  of  its  glories.  Like  Sir  Richard  Stratton 
and  his  men,  who  marched  up  the  hill  and  down  again, 
the  procession  bravely  marched  from  the  City  and 
safely  returned.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
liveries  were,  as  far  as  they  could  be  seen  through  a 
November  fog  and  i*ain,  even  more  brilliant  than 
usual.  The  revived  men  in  armour  were  there,  looking 
as  dignified  as  their  uncomfortable  circumstances  would 
admit.  The  eccentric  but  interesting  banners  of  the 
City  companies  were  visible  so  far  as  weather  permitted. 
The  crowd  was  big  as  on  most  occasions  of  the  sort ; 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
got  up  a  very  fair  Show  in  a  manner  which  induces  one 
to  pardon  his  curious  postprandial  quotations.  There 
have  been  the  usual  accessories  of  the  Show.  The 
Press  has  done  its  customary  part  as  good-humoured 
trumpeter  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  Fitz  Alwyn  and 
Walworth  have  been  trotted  out  as  they  always  are  in 
the  pages  of  some  of  our  contemporaries.  Stow  has 
been  ransacked,  and  a  liberal  dash  of  the  chroniclers  has 
been  thrown  into  our  morning  literary  meal.  Certainly, 
if  the  Show  is  of  no  little  meaning  or  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  modern  society,  it  continues  to  be  of  service 
by  enabling  us  to  know  what  clever  fellows  we  have 
among  us,  and  to  give  scope  for  an  amazing  deal  of 
more  or  less  accurate  historical  lore.  It  really  is  very 
sad  to  think  that  not  for  a  whole  year  will  recur  an 
opportunity  of  telling  us  all  again  about  the  feats  of 
the  early  Mayors  and  the  history  of  the  City.  We 
must  bear  up  as  best  we  may,  and  it  is  some  small 
consolation  to  think  that  our  pretty  Christmas  sermon 
with  its  garnish  of  archaeology  is  not  far  off. 

It  w  as  predicted  that  when  Alderman  Cotton  became 
Mayor  ho  would  signalise  his  day  of  inauguration  by 
many  novelties  or  the  revival  of  old  usages ;  but  we  do 
not  find  that  the  alterations  extended  to  the  civic 
oratory.  It  is  still  the  good  old  style  of  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  and  self-laudation.  The  Corporation  go  to  West¬ 
minster  and  hear  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  deliver  a 
strongly  partisan  speech  against  all  municipal  reforms 
which  may  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  Corporation. 
They  are  dubbed  the  most  enlightened  of  municipalities. 
Whether  a  Judge  has  any  business  to  utter  from  the 
Bench,  and  in  his  official  capacity,  a  condemnation  of 
^the  labours  of  men  to  reform  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  of  London,  we  do  not  inquire.  The  judicial 
easoniug  in  various  passages  was  not  at  all  clear ;  and 
when  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  asserted  that  the  proposal 
o  govern  all  London  by  means  of  one  municipality  was 
as  feasible  as  to  form  a  Parliament  wherein  deputies  of 
all  the  Empire  should  assemble,  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  his  exaggeration  hovered  on  the  brink  of 
claptrap.  But  wo  pass  the  substance  of  the  speech  by  ;  we 
draw  attention  only  to  the  questionable  taste  of  deliver¬ 
ing  from  the  benches  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  at  which 
the  public  business  is  progressing,  a  partisan  speech  of 
the  character  which  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  was  wont  to 
deliver  when  ho  represented  the  farmers,  and  vowed 
tliat  the  Mult  Tax  was  the  worst  iniquity  above  the 
earth.  When  the  procession  returned  to  the  City,  how 
was  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  kept?  What  was  the  character 
aud  stump  of  the  oratory  ?  Putting  aside  the  toasts, 
which  brought  into  the  field  other  than  civic  themes, 
was  not  the  gist  of  the  civic  oratory  one  long  laudation 
of  the  virtues  of  the  Corporation?  “We  are  the 
richest,  most  enterprising  of  municipalities.  We  are 
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JENKINS  AND  THE  MARQUIS. 

The  English  Press  is  never  entirely  dull.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  joumws  avow^l^  comic  the  humour  sometimes  flags  and 
fails,  but  the  equilibrium^is  generally  restored  by  the  innocent 
and  often  unconscious  ^iety  of  more  serious  organs.  What 
little  store  of  laughter  is  left  to  us  in  these  latter  days  seems 
to  be  the  common  property  of  all  the  journals,  and  to  be  lent 
for  a  term  to  the  particular  newspaper  whose  readers  happen 
at  the  moment  to  be  most  in  neea  of  mental  refreshment. 
Thus  Punch,  in  a  moment  of  sadness,  transfers  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  merriment  to  the  Daily  Telegraph ;  the  Telegraph 
in  turn  shares  its  good  fortune  with  the  Daily  Netvs,  and 
it  is  only  the  Standard  whose  settled  melancholy 
recidls  the  visage  of  the  monarch  who  was  never  seen  to  smile 
again.  ^  But  apart  from  this  exchange  of  courtesies,  these  dif¬ 
ferent  journals  possess  distinct  kinds  of  gaiety.  The  humour 
of  the  Telegraph,  for  example,  is  chiefly  social  and  religious ; 


room  door,  we  may  safely  predict  that  the  readers  of  this 
charming  love  tale  in  English  verse  will  not  be  willing  to  part 
with  the  belief  that  the  few  graceful  pictures  of  landscapes 
which  accompany  the  text  come  from  a  band  whose  owner 
must  have  felt,  in  thus  adding  a  grace  to  its  pages,  a  pleasure 
of  a  peculiar  kind.”  With  that  touch  the  literary  Jenkins 
establishes  himself.  The  first  shyness  at  having  to  deal  with 
a  lord  passes  off  on  discovering  that  the  lord  is  willing  to  meet 
Jenkins  on  his  own  ground,  it  is  so  affable  of  the  Marquis 
to  come  into  the  kitchen  in  this  friendly  way,  and  to  consent 
to  learn  of  the  lowlv  men  of  letters  the  first  rudiments 
of  their  trade,  that  tbe  servant  in  his  turn  becomes  affable 
and  condescending,  and  begins  to  pat  the  Marquis  on 
the  back.  The  writer  starts  with  the  brave  assertion 
that  the  verse  resembles  that  of  Lord  Byron,  and  in  this  there 
is  tact  as  well  as  audacity.  Jenkins  would  naturally  reflect 
that  a  lord  might  not  be  pleased  to  be  likened  to  a  commoner. 
If  he  had  alleged  that  the  author  was  like  Keats,  it  would 
have  been  comparing  a  marquis  with  the  son  of  a  job-master  ; 


in  the  case  of  the  Times  it  always  breaks  out  in  the  depart-  but  in  the  case  of  Byron,  aristocratic  associations  so  happily 
ment  of  literature,  and  in  this  same  sphere  the  solid  counte-  balance  any  failings  towards  literature  that  even  the  eldest 
nance  of  the  Daily  Netvs  is  sometimes  illumined  by  a  reflected  son  of  the  Duke  ”  need  not  be  offended, 
smile.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  two  last-named  these  are  of  course  beyond  the  reach  of 


journals  do  not  secure  laughter  for  their  readers  by  quite  the 
same  means.  Both  are  literary  jokers,  but  they  joke  in  a 
diflerent  manner,  and  of  the  two  the  Times  may  be  said  to 
succeed  by  means  less  costly  and  troublesome.  It  is  the  special 
joke  of  the  Times  to  treat  literature  with  contempt,  whereas 
the  foible  of  the  Daily  Netvs  is  to  make  literary  productions 
a  part  of  the  “  latest  intelligence.’*  The  former  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Mrs.  Malaprop  of  literary  journalism.  All  its  beat 
eflTects  ^  are  gained  by  blundering,  and  some  of  its  funniest 
essays  in  criticism  are  merely  the  result  of  delay.  There  is 
undoubted  humour  in  waiting  to  notice  the  first  success  of  an 
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Touches  such  as 
the  Times,  whose 

literary  critics,  with  all  their  humorous  qualities,  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  the  arduous  duties  of  the  Special  Cor¬ 
respondent.  In  point  of  mere  flunkey  ism,  however,  the 
great  journal  is  not  far  behind  its  rival ;  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  respects  it  is  even  more  ambitious.  Beginning  with 
a  graceful  mention  of  the  ”  good  old  times  of  the  Knight  ancV 
the  Troubadour,”  the  honest  critic  proceeds  to  reflect  upon  the- 
possible  subjects  within  the  grasp  of  the  young  poet.  “He- 
might  have  been  tempted  to  try  his  fortunes  among  the  crags 
and  rocks  and  sands  of  his  own  romantic  land  of  Ivsrne,”  but 
the  Times  concludes  he  has  done  wisely  in  avoiding  such 


author  until  it  can  be  combined  with  an  obituary  notice,  or  in  temptation,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
cheering  a  young  writer  with  the  promise  of  success  at  the  "  ’  “  ^ 

moment  when  his  grey  hairs  are  being  brought  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave. ^  But  on  the  whole  the  humour  of  the  Daily  News  is 
more  striking.  To  give  the  impression  that  the  contents  of  a 
new  poem  have  been  learned  by  special  “  wire,”  and  the  literary 
judgment  upon  its  merits  determined  in  a  telegraph  office,  has 
a  touch  of  misapplied  enterprise  that  is  quite  irresistible.  In  de- 


Eoera  actually  written.  We  are  somewhat  distressed  to  find, 
owever,  that  the  work  of  the  Marquis  does  not  produce  a 
complete  agreement  in  the  servants’  hall,  for  whereas  Jen¬ 
kins  in  the  Daily  Netvs  detected  a  resemblance  to  Byron, 
Jenkins  in  the  Times  is  struck  with  the  resemblance  to 
Moore’s  “  Lalla  Rookh.”  It  is  of  course  just  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 


faultofaEuropean  war  the DniVyA’leins  gladly  subjects  literature  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine  which  of  the  two  judg- 
to  its  admirable  system  of  rapid  intelligence,  and  the  work  of  '  ’  j-  1 

a  celebrated  author  is  handled  with  the  impetuous  energy  that 
in  more  stirring  times  would  be  bestowed  upon  a  royal  pro¬ 
cession  or  a  military  manoeuvre. 

A  rare  event  has  united  the  forces  and  harmonised  the 
diverging  systems  of  these  two  great  representatives  of  English 
opinion.  The  appearance  of  the  young  Marquis  of  Lome  as 
a  poet  has  wakened  the  indolent  disposition  of  the  Times, 
which  on  this  one  occasion  has  been  found  ready  with  humour 
of  a  more  sudden  sort.  We  can  fancy  the  indignation  on  the  staff 
at  the  introduction  of  this  revolutionary  method.  The 
respectable  old  gentlemen  who  must  have  books  in  their 
possession  for  review,  with  a  publication  dating  from  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  may  well  have  been  horrified  at  being 
compelled  to  take  the  Marquis  out  of  his  turn  and  before  his 
death ;  and,  even  for  ourselves,  we  must  confess  that  this 
apparent  truckling  to  the  claims  of  literature  betokens  a  failing 
i^lution  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  To  those,  however,  who 


ments  is  the  more  probable,  nor  do  we  even  know  which 
would  be  the  more  agreeable  to  tbe  author.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  Times  having  on*  this  occasion  departed  from 
its  more  deliberate  method  of  literary  criticism  may  possibly 
have  chosen  Moore  in  a  hurry,  and  without  due  time  for  re¬ 
flection,  and  this  view  is  partly  supported  by  the  subsequent 
comments  of  the  critic.  For  we  find  that  “  uuido  and  Lita  ” 
is  not  only  associated  with  “I<alla  Rookh”  “as  well  by 
tbe  smoothness  of  the  measure  as  by  the  Oriental 
imagery  and  accessories,”  but  that  it  is  besides  “a 
sweet  and  unpretending  song,”  and  is  not  wanting  “in  heroic 
and  dramatic  elements.”  The  young  Marquis,  it  seems,  “  has 
found  a  dramatic  plot,  and  subordinated  its  several  incidents 
with  no  inconsiderable  judguient,’'  while  at  the  same  time  he 
“  has  transferred  to  his  pages,  with  graphic  fidelity,  the  poetry 
of  the  regions  where  his  scenes  are  laid.”  Finally  we  are  told 
of  this  “sweet  and  unpretending  song,”  that  “  swing  and  tire 
predominate  over  sentiment  and  sweetness,”  and  with  these 


judge  the  matter  calmly  it  will  remain  a  question  whether  the  different  images  in  mind  the  reader  may  perceive  that  Jenkins 
’  '  *■  ”  has  done  all  he  could  for  the  work,  that  hU  terras  of  praise 

have  been  as  varied  as  the  poem,  and,  if  not  always  consistent, 
they  have  at  least  been  respectful,  as  all’ remarks  of  Jenkins 
should  be. 

But  we  are  not  sure  that  even  a  lord  feels  complimented 
by  the  applause  of  his  valet  de  chamhre  on  points  not  specially 
within  the  latter’s  knowledge,  and  the  unfortunate  young 
versifier  may  possibly  detect  the  covert  impudence  beneath 
this  bland  and  ignorant  approval.  In  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  should  have  essayed  to  be  a  poet,  or  that 
his  verse  should  have  been  illustrated  by  his  wife,  there  is 
nothing  harmful.  To  sign  his  name  to  a  bad  poem  is  better 
assuredly  than  to  lend  his  name  to  a  bad  bill,  and  in  this  the 
Marquis  of  Lome’s  example  might  advantageously  be  followed 
by  other  noble  youths.  The  matter,  however,  should  be 
allowed  to  rest  there.  No  one  who  is  accustomed  and  competent 
to  appreciate  true  poetical  production  could  by  any  possibility 
mistake  the  “  tale  of  the  Riviera  ”  for  a  true  poem,  and  no 
journal  not  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  literary  flunkeyism 
would  attempt  to  thrust  it  down  the  throats  of  the  English 
public  by  the  aid  of  adulation  that  would  be  humorous  if  it 
were  not  pitiable.  In  this  case,  however,  the  indolence  of  the 
manage  to  convey  the  intelligence  that  a  volume  is  illustrated  reviewers  must  have  defeated  the  effect  of  benevolence. 
l>y  the  author’s  wife,  and  in  the  next  sentence  Jenkins  combines  If  the  T’lmcs’ reviewer  had  developed  his  farst  thoiught  01 
with  the  “  Special”  for  an  effect  upon  which  the  Daily  Netvs  may  “  the  Knight  and  the  Troubadour  with  courage  and  perse- 
well  congratulate  itself.  “  Though  we  can  pretend  to  no  private  verance,  he  might  have  partly  effected  his  purpose,  and  would 
information,’’ adds  the  writer,  with  the  secret  air  of  a  man  who  at  least  have  succeeded  in  convincing  Ins  readers  that  the 
has  spent  his  days  in  listening  at  the  key-hole  of  the  drawing-  poem  must  be  better  than  the  review'.  But  in  pursuance  of 


Times  is  not  even  more  happy  in  its  sudden  consideration  than 
in  its  more  deliberate  neglect.  The  article  devoted  to  the 
review  of  the  Marquis’s  modest  little  book  could  scarcely 
have  been  improved  if  it  had  been  delayed  a 
hundred  years,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  Monday  instead  of  Saturday,  it  still  leaves  tbe 
reputation  of  the  Daily  Netvs  for  early  intelligence  un¬ 
touched.  In  comparing  the  two  articles,  however,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Dady  News  is  more  accustomed  to  the  work  than 
Its  later  rival  in  the  same  field.  The  choice  of  diction  is  more 
elegant,  and  w'e  trace  the  hand  of  a  Special  Correspondent  who 
knows  how  to  make  himself  appear  the  depositary  of  precious 
information.  The  very  first  paragraph  shows  plainly 
that  the  reporter  knows  more  than  he  cares  to  tefl. 
“There  have  been  rumours,”  he  says  in  a  whisper, 
“  that  this  volume  w'ould  possess  an  additional  in¬ 
terest  froiji  the  fuct  that  the  illustrations  which  ac¬ 
company  it  are  furnished  by  a  distinguished  lady  with 
whose  name  that  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is 
destined  to  be  inseparably  associated  in  our  history.”  This 
sentence  reveals  unmistakably  if  not  the  cloven  foot  at  least 
the  silken  calf.  No  one  who  had  not  worn  the  plush  could  so 
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man  or  gentleman  of  position  wanting  a  wife.”  Equally 
eligible  opportunities  are  scattered  almost  broadcast  on  every 
page.  “  A  Colonel  in  the  Army,  aged  40,  a  fine  handsome 
man,  with  landed  estates  producing  6,000/.  a-year,  desires  to 
find  a  tall  and  handsome  wife  fond  of  the  country,  he  being 
about  to  retire  from  the  service  and  settle  down  on  his  estates.” 
“  A  lady,  aged  21,  with  12,000/.,  tall,  fair,  and  pretty,  wishes 
to  hear  from  a  gentleman  of  position  wanting  a  wife.”  A 
little  further  on  we  find  that  “a  gentleman,  aged  64,  a 
bachelor  of  position,  and  with  an  income  of  several  thousands 
a-year,  desires  to  marry  and  settle  down.  He  would  be 
glad  to  correspond  with  a  lady  not  over  Sd.  He  appre¬ 
ciates  beauty,  education,  and  musical  talent.”  Two  pages 
back  this  fortunate  “bachelor  of  position,”  will  find  an 
avisemmt  which  looks  almost  as  if  it  were  expressly  intended 
for  his  notice.  “  A  beautiful  young  widow,  of  26,  no  family, 
tall,  graceful,  with  golden  hair,  fine  teeth,  perfect  features, 
considered  remarkably  pretty,  gentle  and  loving,  fond  of 
riding,  driving,  and  boating,  cheerful,  sunny  disposition,  and 
who  feels  sure  she  could  make  any  man  happy,  wishes  to 
marry  again,  and  wants  a  response.”  Not  to  needlessly  mul¬ 
tiply  similar  instances,  “  Alice,  a  domestic  serv’ant,  aged  21, 
would  like  to  meet  with  a  steady  religious  young  man  of  me¬ 
dium  height;”  “  a  very  respectable  mechanic  of  sober  habits 
desires  the  acquaintance  of  a  loving  warm-hearted  lady ;  ” 
“  a  respectable  young  lady,  age  28,  height  6  ft.  6  in.,  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes,  domesticated,  good  manager,  without  money, 
would  like  to  correspond  with  a  tradesman  or  good  mechanic, 
with  view  to  marriage ;  ”  and  lastly,  “  a  young  widower,  very 
respectable,  age  31,  of  temperate  habits,  with  three 
children,  wishes  to  correspond  with  a  pious  young  widow, 
who  would  make  a  kind  mother  and  loving  wife,  having 
a  comfortable  home  and  a  small  income.”  Announcemento 
of  this  kind  have  about  them  a  considerable  appearance 
of  good  faith,  and  there  are  more  of  them  than  might  be  sup¬ 
posed.  “  A  widower,  of  middle  age,  with  limited  income  and 
daughters  marriageable,  wishes  to  correspond  with  an  affec¬ 
tionate  and  domesticated  Christian  lady.”  Equally  frank  as 
to  her  position  and  aspiration  is  “  Lily-Blossom,”  who,  “  re¬ 
siding  with  her  father  in  a  quiet  villa  in  the  suburbs,  has  little 
chance  of  meeting  with  a  suitable  partner.  She  is  domesti¬ 
cated,  but  not  old-maidish,  and  is  fond  of  fun  ;  she  is  25  years 
old,  and  would  like  any  gas-fitter  between  that  age  and  60.” 
Somewhat  more  questionable,  or  at  any  rate  more  suggestive 
than  this,  is  the  announcement  made  by  “  a  beautiful  widow,” 
that,  being  “  without  children,  aged  25,  fair,  golden  hair,  con¬ 
sidered  a  charming  and  loveable  woman,  highly  accomplished, 
and  of  good  family,  with  nice  residence,  she  desires  to  many 
again.  Will  any  gentleman  honour  her  with  hb  attention.’’ 
Somewhat  similarly,  and,  strangely  enough,  in  the  same 
column,  we  find  that  “a  charming  young  lady  of  18, 
highly  connected,  6  ft.  3  in.,  considered  pretty,  well 
educated,  lively  and  warm-hearted,  would  ne  glad'  to 
hear  from  a  jolly  fellow  wanting  a  wife.”  Immediately 
below,  “  a  lady,  aged  24,  tall,  with  brown  hair,  good  position, 
highly  connected,  rides  and  drives,  and  is  considered  hand¬ 
some,  wishes  to  hear  from  a  gentleman  of  good  position, 
under  45,'’  while  similar  offers  are  made  by  “  a  young  lady, 
aged  20,  tall,  dark,  and  good-looking,”  and  “  a  handsome  young 
lady  of  19,  well  connected  and  educated,  and  very  amiable  and 
aflectionate.”  In  most  of  these  instances  the  Editor  has  the 
lady’s  carte  de  visite,  and  is  open — of  course,  for  a  suitable 
“  fee  ” — to  put  any  gentleman,  who  may  desire  it,  into  6om- 
raunication  with  her. 

Many  of  these  advertisements  are  obviously  of  the  kind 
known  in  American  parlance  as  “  Bogus.”  It  is,  for  instance, 
inconceivable  that  no  fewer  than  three  Members  of  Parliament 
should  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  standing  in  need  of  the 
services  of  the  Editor  of  the  Matrimonial  Ae?cs,aud,  if  that  gen¬ 
tleman  is  as  prudent  as  we  believe  him  to  be,  he  will  next  week 
strike  out  one  of  them  and  replace  him  by  a  duke,  and 
another  by  a  baronet  or  an  Austrian  prince.  Here  and  there, 
however,  are  announcements  which,  as  we  have  said,  have 
every  appearance  of  being  genuine ;  nor  is  it  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility  that  the  Editor  of  the  Maintnoniai  News  may 
occasionally  earn  a  legitimate  fee.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  a  so-called  matrimonial  agency  can  be  made  the  means  of 
transacting  very  questionable  work.  The  Editor  notifies  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  his  paper  that  he  has  no  less  than  a  thousand 
cartes  de  vikte  on  view  at  his  office,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  one  or  two  at  least  of  the  advertisements 
which  we  have  extracted  from  hb  columns  do  not  speak  for 
themselves.  It  is  certainly  a  significant  fact  that  about  the 
only  place,  even  in  London,  where  the  Matrimonial  News  can 
be  purchased,  except  at  its  publishing  offices,  is  under  the 
Onera  House  Colonnade,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Haymarket, 
where  itinerant  newsvendors  appear  to  drive  a  brisk  trade  in 
it.  The  place  is  an  appropriate  one,  and  it  b  perhaps  a  pity 
that  such  a  paper  should  be  sold  anywhere  else. 


he  has  been  enabled  to  make  the  unfortunate  author 
instead  of  himself.  The  conduct  of  the  I>aih/ 
urnal  which  professes  at  once  to  be  both  independent 
il,  suggests  more  painful  reflections.  Even  the 
in  its  praise  of  the  Almighty  on  Good  Friday,  has 
‘loped  a  spirit  of  such  patronising  and  injudicious 


MATRIMONIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Most  people,  even  in  the  country,  have  occasionally  either 
seen  or  nought  a  stray  number  of  the  World  or  the  Englishman, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  out  of  London,  anyone  is  so  much 
as  aware  of  the  existence  and  regular  weekly  jpublication  of  the 
Matrimonial  News  and  Special  Advertiser.  This  extraordinary 
journal  describes  itself  as  “  devoted  to  the  promotion^  of 
marriage  and  conjugal  felicity,”  and  an  “  address  to  the  public,” 
which  appears  every  week  upon  its  first  page,  does  honour  both 
to  tlie  head  and  to  the  heart  of  the  talented  gentleman  by 
whom  it  is  conducted.  “  Marriage,”  the  Editor  gravely  ob¬ 
serves,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  addressing  his  readers 
with  a  familiarity  eminently  calculated  to  inspire  the  closest 
confidence,  “  is  such  an  ancient  institution,  and  has  in  all  ages 
excited  such  universal  interest  among  the  human  family,  that 
in  offering  to  the  public  a  journal  specially  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  marital  felicity,  we  feel  sure  we  are  only  supply¬ 
ing  a  national  want.  Civilisation,  combined  with  the  cold 
formalities  of  society  and  the  rules  of  etiquette,  imposes  such 
restrictions  on  the  sexes  that  there  are  thousands  of  marriage¬ 
able  men  and  women,  of  all  ages,  capable  of  making  each  other 
happy,  who  never  have  a  chance  of  meeting,  either  in  town  or 
countiy ;  therefore  the  desirability  of  having  some  organ 
through  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  aspiring  to  marriage  can 
be  honourably  brought  into  communication,  is  too  obvious  to 
need  demonstration ;  and  as  we  are  resolved  to  devote  our  best 
energies  to  advance  the  interests  and  happiness  of  our  readers  and 
correspondents,  we  feel  sure  the  Matrimonial  Neivs  will  meet 
with  a  generous  support.”  More  definitely,  and  in  a  some¬ 
what  more  practical  and  businesslike  spirit,  a  “  notice  to  our 
readers  ”  informs  us  that  “  Bond  Jide  notices  from  ladies  and 
gentlemen  desirous  of  marrying  will  be  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  12  stamps  per  40  words,  or  such  notices  will  be 
inserted  three  times  for  2s.,  or  six  times  for  3s. ;  ” 
and  that  “every  notice  should  state  the  age,  |general 
appearance,  and  position  in  life  of  the  sender,  and  also 
some  description  of  the  lady  or  gentleman  (as  the  case 
may  be),  with  whom  a  correspondence  is  desired.”  Replies, 
it  appears,  are  inserted  at  the  same  moderate  rate,  and  “  when 
a  lady  and  gentleman  desire  to  correspond,  they  must  send 
their  names  and  addresses  (in  confidence)  to  the  Editor,  as  a 
guarantee  df  honourable  intentions  and  good  faith,  when  he 
will  put  them  in  correspondence,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
fee.”  Should  the  negotiations  end  happily,  the  Editor  expects 
a  further  “  fee  ”  from  both  the  Indy  and  the  gentleman  “  within 
a  month  after  marriage ;  ”  imd,  the  better  to  ensure  the 
course  of  true  love  running  smooth,  and  to  obviate  those 
little  misunderstandings  which,  occasionally  disturb  the 
progress  of  even  the  tenderest  courtship,  “  the  Editor 
will  answer  questions  and  give  advice  in  the  columns 
of  the  paper  on  any  point  relating  to  courtship  or  marriage,  or 
any  otner  difficult  subject,  free  of  charge ;  ”  while  he  may 
further  be  “  consulted  personally  from  one  to  five  o’clock  daily 
for  a  fee  of  live  shillings.”  All  this  is  as  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  as  need  be,  and  it  only  remains  to  add  that  “  the 
Matrirmmial  News  having  now  been  established  five  years,  the 
l^itor  begs  to  return  his  thanks  to  his  subscribers  and  public 
in  general  for  the  liberal  and  distinguished  patronage  accorded 
him,  and  begs  to  assure  them  they  may  depend  on  the  same 
honest  confidence  he  has  hitherto  maintained,  and  trusts  that 
his  tuture  labours  in  the  good  cause  will  carry’  thousands  of 
his  friends  to  domestic  happines.**.” 

Apart  from  these  quasi-official  announcements,  the  bulk  of 
the  paper  consists  of  matrimonial  advertisements,  each  de¬ 
signated  by  its  own  appropriate  number.  Some  of  these,  if 
really  hond  Jide,  are — to  say’  the  least  of  it — very  curious. 

A  Member  ^  ot  Parliament,  aged  60,  with  landed  estates 
producing  an  income  of  2,000/.,  wishes  to  open  correspondence 
with  a  lady  about  40.”  It  is  not  precisely  easy  to  understand  why 
a  Member  ot  Parliament  in  want  of  a  wife  should  put  himself 
in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  the  Matrimonial  News,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  from  nn  amiable  desire  to  promote  the  sale  of  that 
admirable  paper  by  affording  convincing  proof  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  society  in  which  it  circulates.  If,  however,  he  be  really 
in  earnest,  he  cannot  do  better  than  applv  to  the  Editor  for  the 
“  name  and  address  ”  of  “  a  lady,  tall,  fair,  and  40  ’’—exactly 
the  age  which  the  “Member  of  Parliament”  requires— 
‘  h^dsome,  jolly,  and  affectionate,  with  e.  beautiful  residence 
and  130,000/.,’  who  is  “  willing  to  correspond  with  a  noble¬ 
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MORE  LIGHT  UPON  THE  BORGIAS. 

A  great  literary  and  historical  treasure  is  about  to  be  given 
to  the  world.  In  the  course  of  this  month  will  be  published 
in  Florence  a  work  entitled,  ‘  The  Despatches  of  Antonio 
Giustiniani,  Venetian  Ambassador  in  Rome  from  1602  to  1606, 
edited  by  Professor  P.  Villari.’  Hitherto  all  students  wishing 
to  consult  these  despatches  had  to  seek  them  among  the 
world-renowned  Venetian  archives  contained  in  the  140 
looms  of  the  enormous  ex-convent  of  the  Kari.  Guic¬ 
ciardini  and  other  old  historians  frequently  allude  to  the  author 
of  these  letters;  Gregorovius,  in  his  ‘^History  of  Rome,” 
makes  some  quotations  from  them,  showing  their  great  import¬ 
ance.  The  Austrians  sufficiently  understood  their  value  to 
include  them  among  that  portion  of  the  Venetian  archives 
carried  off  to  Vienna  in  1866,  and  only  restored  to  Italy  the 
following  year  on  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  the  Italian 
Government.  The  late  director  of  the  archives  had  some 
intention  of  publishing  them,  but  was  prevented  by  failing 
health ;  and  thus  it  has  been  reserved  to  that  eminent  historian 
and  jjolitician.  Professor  Pasquale  Villari,  to  have  the  honour 
of  bringing  before  the  public  these  precious  Giustiniani  letters. 
This  gentleman,  already  known  to  the  English  literary  world 
by  his  *  Biography  of  Savonarola,’  translated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Leonard  Homer,  had  occasion  to  examine  the  bulky  MS. 
volume  containing  the  Giustiniani  Despatches  in  the  course  of 
his  studies  for  his  forthcoming  ‘  Life  and  Times  of  Nicholas 
Machiavelli.’  Struck  by  their  immense  importance  as  a  fresh 
contribution  to  Italian  and  European  political  history  during 
the  eventful  years  preceding  the  League  of  Cambrai,  and  by 
the  new  light  they  threw  on  the  “tragic”  Borgias,  Professor 
Villari  undertook  the  task  of  editing,  arranging,  and  annota¬ 
ting  this  voluminous  correspondence,  which,  enriched  with 
new  documents,  will  be  published  this  month  by  the  Florentine 
firm  of  Lemonnier  and  Co.  From  Professor  \illari’8  preface, 
of  which  the  proofs  lie  before  us,  we  extract  the  following 
particulars  regarding  Antonio  Giustiniani,  and  the  nature  of  his 
despatches. 

Few  names  are  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  Giustiniani  in 
the  pages  of  Venetian  histoiy.  During  many  centuries  this 
illustrious  race,  as  remarkable  for  fecundity  as  for  talent, 
yielded  to  the  Republic  a  continuous  supply  of  warriors  and 
statesmen.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  two  Giustinianis  were 
prominent  men,  Sebastiano  and  Antonio ;  both  ambassadors, 
and  both  statesmen  of  distinguished  capacity.  The  former, 
among  other  high  offices,  filled  that  of  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  interesting  despatches  are 
known  to  the  English  public  through  the  able  translation  of 
Mr.  Rawdon  Brown.  But  our  Antonio,  author  of  the 
‘  Roman  Despatches,’  was  a  man  of  still  weightier  influence 
and  ability.  In  addition  to  the  various  offices  usually  held  by 
young  patricians  of  Venice,  we  find  him  at  an  early  age 
winning  the  Professorship  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  in  spite 
of  sharp  competition.  Tnis  post  he  was  compelled  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  following  year  on  receiving  his  first  diplomatic 
appointment,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  1602,  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  on 
June  2  dated  his  first  despatch  from  the  Eternal  City. 
According  to  Venetian  custom  he  held  his  ambassadorship 
about  three  years,  and  wrote  the  detailed  correspondence  now 
for  the  first  time  published.  By  the  manner  in  which  he 
fulfilled  the  difficult  duties  of  his  post,  he  gained  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Republic,  and  so  firmly  established  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  skilled  statesman  that  after  his  return  to  Venice  he 
was  continually  entrusted  with  offices  of  high  importance.  In 
the  disastrous  days  following  the  League  of  Cambrai,  when 
the  Republic  was  struggling  single-handed  with  all  Europe 
arrayed  against  her,  Antonio  Giustiniani  was  itrovveditwe  at 
Cremona,  and  after  the  terrible  defeat  of  Agnadello 
(May  14,  1607)  he  was  chosen  as  special  envoy  to  sue  for 
peace  from  the  German  Emperor.  In  1611  we  find  him  in  the 
responsible  post  of  Provveditore  of  Brescia  at  the  moment 
when  that  unlucky  city  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  French 
under  Gaston  de  Foix.  Our  Giustiniani  was  among  the  im¬ 
portant  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion,  and  he  was  defiiined 
in  France  until  161.3,  when  Louis  XII.  granted  him  his  liberty 
and  sent  him  back  to  Venice  to  arrange  an  alliance  with^that 
Republic. 

A  few  years  later  (1617)  he  again  visited  France,  but  this 
time  as  ambassador  not  prisoner,  and  it  was  during  the  same 
period  that  his  relative,  Sebastiano  Giustiniani,  represented 
Venice  at  the  court  of  Henry  VUI. 

This  latter  Giustiniani  held  our  Antonio  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  in  his  official  letters  to  the  Senate  speaks  of  his 
colleague,  the  “  Magnificent  Messer  Antonio  Giustiniani,”  toto 
cordis  affectUf  frequently  praising  him,  exalting  his  great  merits, 
and  otherwise  mentioning  him  in  very  affectionate  terms.  In  the 
^Diaries  ’  of  the  Venetian  chronicler,  Marin  Sanudo,  are  many 


extracts  from^  our  Giustiniani’s  despatches,  and  laudatory 
letters  concerning  him  from  other  personages.  His  last  official 
mission  was  one  to  Rome,  in  1622,  when,  in  company  with 
other  noblemen,  he  was  sent  to  offer  the  Republic’s  nomage  to 
the  new  Pope,  Adrian  VI.  Four  years  later,  in  1628,  death 
put  an  end  to  his  stirring  and  successful  career. 

In  reference  to  the  collection  of  despatches,  now  first  given 
to  the  world.  Professor  Villari  reminds  us  that  many  “  rela¬ 
tions  ”  of  Venetian  ambassadors  have  from  time  to  time  been 
publish  ed,  but  very  few  despatches,  although  the  latter’s  his¬ 
torical  importance  far  exceeds  that  of  the  former.  The  rela¬ 
tions,  in  fact,  according  to  Venetian  custom,  were  delivered  to 
the  Senate,  and  sometimes  personally  road  by  ambassadora 
on  their  return  to  Venice  from  their  (usually)  triennial 
missions.  Oratores  in  reditu  dent  m  notd  ea  quae  sunt  utUia 
dominio;  such  was  the  prescription  of  the  law.  These  re¬ 
lations,  then,  were  commonly  a  conglomeration  of  retrospective 
judgments,  reminiscences,  and  general  considerations  of  more 
or  less  value  according  to  the  ambassador’s  merits.  Direct 
and  indirect  information  were  so  intermingled  in  them  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  much 
less  decide  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  hearsay  evidence.  But 
the  daily  secret  despatches  written  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  out  addressed  to  the  Council  of  Ten  and  its  chiefs,  4o 
very  freouently  give  personal  experiences,  reports  of  convertf^ 
tions  held  or  heard  a  few  hours  before,  distinct  mention 
of  the  interlocutors,  and  the  judgment  formed  under  the 
impression  of  the  moment.  These,  then,  are  a  genuine  foun- 
tmn  of  historical  information,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
hitherto  so  few  should  have  been  published,  while  of  the 
Venetian  relations  we  have  a  very  extended  series.  By  an 
arrangement,  strange  enough  under  so  jealous  a  Government, 
ambassadors  were  allowed  to  retain  exact  copies  of  all  their 
secret  despatches,  and  thus,  although  a  few  only  of  the  most 
important  of  Giustiniani’s  ori^nal  letters  were  found  among 
the  documents  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  the  whole  series  of 
official  copies  exists,  as  we  have  stated  above,  in  the  archives 
at  the  Kari.  All  are  of  high  historical  value,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  Borgian  Pope  and  his  infamous  son, 
Cesar  of  Valentinois.  Indeed,  if  they  commenced  at  an 
earlier  date,  there  would  remain  but  little  to  be  learnt  on  the 
principal  events  of  the  Borgian  rule  ;  we  should  know  exactly 
what  to  believe  with  reference  to  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Ghmdia,  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Bisceglie,  and 
about  the  life  and  infamies  of  Lucretia  Borgia.  And  as  it  is, 
although  Giustiniani’s  first  communication  only  bears  the  date 
of  May  4, 1602,  t.c.,  barely  fifteen  months  before  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander’s  death.  Professor  villari  tells  us  that  of  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  published  about  the  Borgias,  these  are  the  most 
authentic  and  important,  the  only  ones  that  enable  us  to  judge 
them  with  precision  and  certainty.  Hitherto  our  best  autho¬ 
rity  upon  the  subject  has  been  tlie  celebrated  relation  of  the 
ambassador,  Paolo  Cappello,  published  by  Albdri,  but  this 
author  narrates  many  events  of  which  he  was  not  an  eye¬ 
witness,  and  touches  rapidly  on  many  subjects  in  a  way  that 
leayes  the  reader  in  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  author  had 
really  seen,  or  what  only  heard.  Neither  does  he  give  his 
authorities.  The  historians  of  the  day  repeat  very  confusedly 
the  thousand  and  one  stories  current  about  the  Borgias..  It 
is  not  one  of  the  least  merits  of  these  despatches  that  they 
frequently  confirm  down  to  the  most  minute  particulars  the 
narrations  in  Burckhard’s  celebrated  ^  Diary,’  of  which  hitherto 
the  authenticity  has  been  disputed. 

Like  the  majority  of  Venetian  ambassadors,  Antonio  Gius- 
tiniaui  occupied  himself  solely  with  politics,  noting  and  col¬ 
lecting  in  his  letters  all  facts  that  might  be  of  any  utility 
to  his  Government.  He  doe.s  not  show  any  particular  animosity 
against  the  Borgias,  but  evidently  feels  an  amount  of  contempt 
for  theiiTthat  he  cannot  easily  conceal.  He  touches  as  lightly 
as  possible  upon  private  and  scandalous  events ;  indeed,  he 
notes  them  with  disgust  when  they  a.s  it  were  force  themselvee 
into  his  narrative  photographed  to  the  life.  Both  in  this  and 
his  way  of  treating  political  subjects,  ho  difters  essentially 
from  the  Florentine  Ambassadors.  They,  greedy  of  chit-chat 
and  scandalous  details,  describe  and  discuss  everything  with 
marvellous  nicety,  analyse  character,  guess  at  hidden  motives, 
and  make  general  observations  in  a  way  that  gives  great 
literary  value  to  their  writings.  Our  Giustiniani,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  stands  upon  his  dignity  as  Venetian  Ambassador,  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  politics,  considers  it  unlawful  to  draw  many 
inferences,  or  pronounce  general  judgments.  When,  however, 
furnished  with  precise  instructions,  he  descends  to  particulars, 
collects  every  scrap  of  news  useful  to  his  Republic ;  notes  the 
words,  gestures,  and  expressions  of  the  personages  with  whom 
he  is  in  contact.  Otherwise,  he  never  allows  himself  to 
become  diffuse,  nor  his  own  ideas  apparent.  When  the  Duke 
of  Valentinois  had  taken  Camerino,  the  Pope,  beside  himself 
with  joy,  alluded  frequently  if  vaguely  to  the  expediency  of  a 
future  alliance  with  Venice.  In  replying  to  His  Holinaaa 
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Oiustiniani  takes  care  to  tell  the  Doge  that  if  the  Pope 
tmhulavit  tttper  ffeneralibus,  ambulavt  mper  generalxMXfnis. 

When  the  Orsinis  conspired  against  Caesar  Borgia,  the  Pope, 
greatly  alarmed,  Tvished  to  ask  the  aid  of  Venice,  but  did  not 
dare.  “Ho  beats  about  the  bush  without  daring  to  speak 
plainly.”  He  adds  that;  “The  Pope  continued.  One  knows  one’s 
real  friends  in  limes  of  need.  What  do  you  think,  Messer  Am- 
basciatore  P  ”  And  Giustiniani  answered,  “  I  think  that  your 
Holiness  is  very  lucky  to  be  so  wealthy,  for  with  money  one  can 
have  as  many  soldiers  as  one  wills.”  Not  once  but  repeatedly 
Alexander  proposed  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Venice,  in 
order,  as  he  put  it,  “  to  make  Italy  all  of  one  piece  against  the 
foreigners  who  ore  waiting  open-mouthed  to  swallow  up  the 
only  part  that  is  still  free.”  These  remarks,  or  others  to  the 
same  effect,  repeated  by  Cesar  Borgia,  were  probably  those 
that  made  so  much  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mochiavelli. 
The  Pope  spoke  most  earnestly,  and  seemed,  says  Giustiniani, 
to  unbosom  himself  utterly  “as  though  his  words  came  not 
from  his  mouth  but  from  his  heart.”  But  the  Ambassador, 
having  no  instructions  to  treat  upon  this  point,  and  knowing 
well  that  His  Holiness  was  in  the  habit  aliud  dicere  et  aUud 
untire,  changed  the  conversation  and  kept  to  generalities.  In 
writing  to  the  Doge  he  remarks  that  in  all  this  matter  the 
Pope,  already  far  advanced  in  years,  sought  only  to  assure  the 
safety  of  Cesar’s  dominions  even  after  his  own  death.  But 
OiuBtiniani’s  descriptions  are  none  the  less  graphic  because  he 
avoids  useless  detail ;  and,  although  he  despises  guesswork, 
he  shows  marvellous  acumen  in  discovering  tacts,  and  noting 
the  most  fugitive  signs  of  hidden  intentions.  Even  that  wily 
statesman,  Machiavelli,  who  at  this  period  had  followed  Cesar 
Borgia  into  Bomagna,  declared  himself  unable  to  foresee  the 
results  of  the  reconciliation  with  the  Orsini  after  their  plot,  or 
to  discover  the  Duke’s  real  intentions.  It  is  true  that  the 
latter  was  a  better  dissembler  than  the  Pope,  who  often  said 
too  much,  and  betrayed  himself  unawares.  But  from  the 
beginning  Giustiniani  warned  the  Republic  that  “  Borgia 
meant  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  Orsini  in  order  to  be  the  only 
master  of  the  flock.”  Having  heard  of  the  reconciliation,  he 
wrote  at  once  “  that  this  was  only  putting  off  the  crisis  for  a 
few  months.”  “  The  Orsinis,”  he  says,  “  have  taken  slow  poison 
unconsciously.”  Nor  indeed  was  he  mistaken.  Going  to 
the  Pope  to  feel  his  way,  the  latter  spoke  of  the  affairs  in 
Romagna,  “  but  of  the  reconciliation  nuUnm  verbum.^*  And 
after  reporting  the  conversation,  the  Ambassador  adds  : — 

I  have  tried  to  set  before  Your  Sublimity  the  exact  order  and 
manner  of  this  discourse,  and,  were  it  possible,  I  would  fain  paint 
it  before  your  eyes,  for  it  is  often  the  manner  in  which  things  are 
■aid,  rather  than  the  words  themselves,  which  enables  men  to  pierce 
to  the  core  of  the  matter.  I  say  the  manner,  for  as  to  the  matter 
itself  (tlie  reconciliation),  all  men  deem  that  it  was  made  rather 
for  appearance  than  for  truth’s  sake. 

Giustiniani  tells  us  of  the  Pope’s  joy  at  the  success  of 
Cesar’s  bloody  enterprise  in  Romagna;  how  he  does  nothing 
but  vaunt  his  Duke's  greatness  of  mind,  and  how  at  a  Con¬ 
sistory  expressly  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the 
success  of  the  Hungarian  anus  against  the  Turks,  the  Pope 
still  could  speak  of  nothing  but  his  Duke,  and  even  when 
reminded  by  a  Cardinal  of  the  object  of  the  meeting,  “  forgot 
to  have  the  Hungarian  letters  rend.”  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Duke,  to  whom  ho  sent  1,000  crowns  daily,  did  not 
go  on  with  sufficient  rapidity,  the  Pope  was  frantic  with  rage, 
and  vented  his  wrath  in  a  volley  of  opprobrious  epithets. 
Cesar  Borgia  entered  Sinigaglia  on  December  31,  1502,  when 
two  nobles  of  the  Orsini  family  besides  Oliverotto  di  Fermo 
and  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  were  betrayed  into  bis  hands.  The  two 
latter  were  strangled  the  same  night,  the  others  shortly 
after. 

After  Mass  on  New'  Year’s  Day  the  Pope  called  together  the 
Ambas-sadors,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinals,  announcinir 
the  Duke’s  victory.  ' 

And  ho  wont  on  to  say  how  it  was  the  Duko’s  nature  never  to 
pardon  any  who  had  injured  him,  nor  to  leave  his  revenge  to  others  ; 
and  ho  (the  Pope)  threatoneti  all  who  had  (ffended  him,  and  in 
particular  said  of  01iver<jtto  that  the  Duke  Inid  sworn  to  hang  him 
with  his  own  hands  at  the  very  first  opportunity.  And  when  His 
Hohne.sg  had  told  his  news  everyone  congratulated  him  in  the 
usual  fashion,  and  tickled  his  ears  this  way  and  that,  so  that  he 
was  mightily  pleased,  and,  swelling  himself  out,  began  to  laud  the 
Dukes  virtues  and  magnanimity. 

Professor  A  illari  justly  remarks  that  this  description  makes 

better  acquainted  with  the  Pope  than  many  lengthy  disser- 

Numerous  arrests  in  Romo  followed  up  the  affair  of 
binigaglia,  and  Cardinal  Orsini,  till  then  received  on  inti- 
Pope,  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  seized, 
i  he  1  ope  now  talked  openly  to  Giustiniani  of  the  murder  of 
Uliverotto  and  Vitellozzo,  speaking  of  a  plot  that  had  been 
flr/  scovered  and  confessed,  incriminating  many  others  who, 


guilty,  would  be  punished  in  the  same  way.  And  ^to  aid^in 
the  discovery  of  the  whole  truth,  he  had  ordered  Cardinal 
Orsini’s  arrest.  “  He  clearly  .showed  his  intentionjof  putting 
him  to  death,”  adds  Giustiniani.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
arrests  and  preparations  for  the  extermination  of  his  enemies, 
the  Pope  was  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits,  and  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  carnival  gaieties.  On  Decemner  29  he  had  had 
Cardinal  Orsini  supping  and  playing  cards  with  him  all  night. 
As  usual  there  were  ladies  present,  “  for,”  says  our  Amba^- 
dor,  “no  diversion  is  now  considered  complete  without  them 
in  this  palace.”  All  blamed  the  blindness  with  which  the 
Cardinal  seemed  rushing  into  the  snare,  but  no  one  imagined 
that  within  five  days  the  Pope  would  have  arrested  him  in  the 
Vatican  itself,  emptied  his  palace  of  all  it  conteined,  “  and 
driven  his  mother  out  of  doors  stripped  of  everything  but  what 
she  stood  upright  in.”  And  after  these  deeds  the  Pope  amused 
himself  watching  the  masks  from  a  window,  and  when  the 
Conservatori  (^Roman  city  magistrates)  threw  themselves  at 
his  feet,  beseeching  mercy  for  the  citizens  who  were  in  daily 
fear  for  their  lives,  “  he,  to  make  more  fun  of  them,  told  them 
to  attend  to  their  business  of  preparing  fetes  and  amusements 
during  the  Carnival.”  And  throughout  the  holiday  season  he 
passed  his  life  in  feasts  and  merrymaking,  “  and  would  set 
them  aside  for  no  business  however  important.”  On 
February  21  the  Venetian  Ambassador  met  him  at  a  public 
theatrical  performance  in  company  with  many  Cardinals,  some 
in  their  robes,  some  masked.  “  Also  some  ot  the  sort  of  com¬ 
panions  in  whom  the  Pope  delighted,  one  or  two  of  whom  were 
stretched  at  the  Holy  Father’s  feet.”  Thus  matters  went  on; 
the  Duke  of  Valentinois  strangled  his  enemies  in  Romagna; 
the  Pope  strangled  and  poisoned  his  in  Rome.  Cardinal  Orsini 
and  many  other  personages  of  note  disappeared  from  the  world, 
and  their  possessions  immediately  found  their^  way  to  the 
Vatican.  On  the  night  of  April  10,  1503,  Cardinal  di  Sant’ 
Angelo  (Michiel)  died  suddenly,  by  poison  the  world  said. 
His  house  was  instantly  pillaged,  and  its  contents  to  the  value 
of  160,000  ducats  in  coin,  plate,  and  hangings,  carried  to  the 
Vatican.  On  April  11  Giustiniani  writes  that  on  going  to  the 
Palace  he  found  “  all  the  doors  locked  and  the  head  of 
Christendom  engaged  in  counting  money.”  On  the  13th  he 
was  sent  for  by  the  Pope, 

Who,  in  order  to  try  and  make  me  believe  that  he  had  inherited  but 
little  from  the  defunct  Cardinal,  took  me  into  a  room  whore  money 
wns  being  counted — the  sum  of  23,832  ducats — and  said :  “  See, 
Ambassador,  this  land  rings  with  the  tale  that  we  have  had  eighty 
to  100,000  ducats  from  the  Cardinal,  and  yet  this  is  all  that  has 
been  found.”  And  he  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  were 
present  as  though  it  were  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  help  him 
with  a  lie. 

Then  the  Pope  added  that  in  the  Venetian  territory  there  was 
a  messenger  of  the  late  Cardinal’s  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  he  besought  the  Republic  to  seize  upon  it  and  hand  it 
over  to  him. 

In  the  August  of  the  same  year  Giustiniani  w'rites  that 
Cardinal  Monreale,  one  of  the  Pope’s  nephews,  had  died,  after 
a  two  days’  illness.  “  At  this  death  the  Pope  looked  cheerful, 
for  his  nephew  was  known  to  possess  much  money  and  many 
valuable  jewels,  besides  an  excellent  provision  of  furniture.” 
And  on  going  to  the  Vatican  he  was  refused  audience.  “His 
Holiness  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  trouble  for  his 
nephew  the  Cardinal’s  death,  and  the  trouble  must  have  been 
that  of  counting  money  and  Angering  precious  stones.”  The 
next  day  he  adds  that  the  property,  in  cash,  jewels,  and 
precious  stuffs,  amounted  to  100, 090  ducats.  “And  it  is 
publicly  affirmed  that  this  one  etiam  has  been  sent  the  way  the 
others  went  as  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  fattened,  and  this 
time  it  is  the  Duke  who  is  accused.”  And  so  the  narrative 
goes  on  until  the  I’ope’s  death  in  the  August  of  the  same  year, 
aud  concerning  this  event  Giustiniani  gives  the  most  authentic 
and  precise  details,  overthrowing  entirely  the  fantastic  accounts 
of  the  supposed  poisoning.  On  August  7  the  Pope  tells  the 
Ambassador  that  he  is  taking  care  of  his  health,  for  everyone 
in  Rome  is  falling  ill.  On  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  after 
supping  in  a  garden,  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  are  both  seized 
with  Roman  fever,  to  which  the  first  succumbs,  while  the 
younger  man  recovers.  And  accounts  are  given  day  by  day, 
almost  hour  by  hour,  always  full  of  the  most  extraordinary  arid 
tragic  incidents,  dow'n  to  the  obsequies  of  the  Holy  Father, 

Who  yesterday  at  midday  was  carried  de  more  to  St.  Peter’s 
church,  and  exhibited  to  the  people  ;  iamen  being  the  ugliest,  most 
monstrous  and  horrible  corpse  ever  seen,  without  any  form  or  like¬ 
ness  of  man,  for  very  shame  they  kept  it  covered  for  a  while,  and 
then  buried  it  before  sunset  duobus  card inalihixs  of  those 

on  duty  at  the  Palace. 

This  is  the  last  extract  given  by  Professor  Villari  in  his  inte¬ 
resting  preface  to  the  “Giustiniani  Despatches,”  which,  thanks 
to  his  zeal  and  ability,  are  now  first  given  to  the  world.  As 
he  remarks : — 
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These  excerpts  are  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the 
natnre  and  value  of  the  forthcoming  volumes  and  of  the  Venetian 
Ambassador’s  qualifications.  For  although  after  the  disappearance 
of  Alexander  VI.  from  the  scene,  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
despatches  does  in  some  degree  diminish,  jet  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  character  and  reign  of  Julius  II.  have  a  still  higher 
political  importance.  In  the  second  half  of  the  despatches  we  see 
the  impetuous  disposition  of  the  new  Pontiff  graduallj  and  ever 
more  clearly  manifesting  itself.  We  see  his  deliberate  intention 
of  having  recourse  to  the  mo>t  extreme  expedients  in  order  to  win 
back  the  territory  which  he  considers  unjustly  wrested  from  the 
Church  by  the  Venetians.  In  these  despatches  we  see  explained 
and  rendered  clear  as  day  the  first  causes  of  the  League  of 
Cambrai ;  and  the  policy  of  all  the  Italian  States  and  of  the 
principal  European  potentates  is  submitted  to  the  most  acute 
analysis,  and  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  authentic  and  ex 
tremely  accurate  details.  By  reference  to  many  original  documents, 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  Oiustiniani  can  always  be 
depended  upon,  not  merely  as  a  faithful  narrator  of  things  that 
he  has  seen,  but  also  as  a  cautious  collector  of  news :  it  is  the 
rarest  occurrence  for  him  to  make  a  slip.  In  times  of  difficulty 
and  danger  he  sees  and  foresees  everything,  and  occasionally 
ventures  to  give  advice,  admirable  for  its  prudence  and  sagacity. 
In  short,  we  may  safely  afl&rm  that  these  despatches  offer  an 
abundant  harvest  of  exact  and  precious  materials,  principally  for 
the  history  of  Italy,  but  not  nnfrequently  for  that  of  all  Europe. 

_  Linda  Mazini. 

A  LITERARY  DCTNO-FLY. 

It  is  not  often  necessary  to  take  public  notice  of  so  trivial  a 
publication  as  Evening  HourSj  but  an  article  in  the  current 
number,  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Broome,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  of  Natal,  lately  not  unknown  as  a  writer  in  an  in¬ 
fluential  newspaper  at  home,  seems  to  demand  an  indignant 
protest.  From  the  safe  distance  of  South  Africa — since  were 
he  to  walk  down  Pall  Moll  before  his  article  is  foigotten  he 
would  assuredly  be  horsewhipped — Mr.  Broome  rakes  his 
memory  for  every  fact  he  can  remember  about  literary  and 
artistic  celebrities  in  London,  and,  when  facts  fail,  retails  the 
falsehoods  of  current  small-talk  hnd  scandal. 

The  article  in  question  is  the  most  offensive  specimen 
we  have  yet  seen  of  a  class  too  common  in  America, 
but  from  which  (with  the  exception  of  the  Gossip  ” 
in  two  literary  newspapers)  our  own  country  is  comparatively 
free.  Writers  of  such  articles  appear  to  think  that  because  a 
man  gives  the  best  hours  of  his  time  and  the  best  fruits  of  his 
brain  to  works  which  may  delight  his  own  generation  and 
possibly  live  for  the  future,  his  whole  life  is  therefore  to  be 
turned  inside  out,  his  manners  canvassed,  his  confidential 

his  privacy 
is  difiicult  to 


speeches  to  his  friends  made  public  property, 
violated,  and  his  personal  habits  described.  It  i 
review  such  a  paper  without  seeming  in  a  degree  to  perpetuate 
the  unseemlp^  revelations  of  Mr.  Broome,  nor  would  we  say  a 
word  about  it,  unless  we  were  able  to  say  at  the  same  time  that 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
revelations  which  were  not  already  known  to  the  literary 
world  are  as  false  as  some  that  we  know  to  be  so.  Mr.  Broome 
boasts  of  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Browning,  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Mr.  Millais,  Mr.  Westmacott,  Dean 
Stanley,  Mrs.  William  Grey,  Mr.  Macmillan,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
and  others.  Whether  he  beslabbers  them  with  his  praise,  or 
bespatters  them  with  his  blame,  be  is  equally  offensive.  We 
can  only  congratulate  George  Eliot  sincerely  on  the  fact* 
recorded*  by  Mr.  Broome — *‘It  is  one  of  my  regrets  that  I 
have  never  had  the  honour  of  taking  her  hand.” 

It  is  haid  on  the  late  Mr.  Westmacott,  the  sculptor,  that 
anecdotes  of  Sydney  Smith  and  Holland  House,  which  are 
known  to  everyboiJy  who  has  heard  of  either,  should  be 
fathered  on  him.  It  is  somewhat  too  absurd  that  Mr.  Broome 
considers  himself  the  first  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  certain  notorious  articles  in  the  Saturdtig  Revieio. 
To  reveal  the  agreements  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  made 
with  his  publishers  would  be  uuseemlv  were  not  the 
pretended  revelation  a  flagrant  untruth.  We  can  hardly  find 
an  epithet  for  the  habit  of  mind  which  induced  him  to  quote 
sentences  from  the  private  letters  of  Messrs.  Millais  and 
Hepworth  Dixon.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Swinburne  or  some 
other  whom  Mr.  Broome  has  libelled  may  make  him  find  that 
a  court  of  justice  can  yet  protect  the  reputations  even  of 
literary  men.  It  is  somewhat  comic  to  find  that  alter  his 
unsparing  use  of  the  names  of  many  great  men,  Mr.  Broome 
tells  us  how  Mr.  Froude  went  to  see  the  pictures  of  the 
Academy  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  apologises  to  the  former  for 
using  his  name  without  his  permission. 

We  are  not  so  vain  as  to  suppose  that  a  single  article  will 
do  much  to  silence  such  persons  as  Mr.  Broome  or  to  make 
editors  and  publishers  fern  the  responsibility  which  lies  on 
them  for  articles  issued  under  their  protection  and  by  their 
Anns,  but  we  may  at  least  have  done  something  towards 
stirring  up  our  brethren  of  the  Press  to  join  in  putting  this 
sort  of  thing  down. 


LITEE.A.TUKE. 


GORILLA  LAND. 

Two  Tripe  to  Gorilla  Land  and  the  Cataracts  of  the  Congo.  By 
R.  F.  Burton.  In  Two  Volumes.  London :  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Captain  Barton  is  a  great  traveller,  but  not  a  great 
lorer.  India,  Arabia,  the  East  and  West  Coasts  of 
ica,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Iceland,  Syria,  and 
Brazil  have  all  in  turn  been  visited  by  him,  and  his 
name  is  connected  with  each  as  that  of  an  accomplished, 
entertaining,  and  serviceable  author.  It  is  not  hitherto 
associated  with  any  memorable  feat  of  enterprise,  or 
any  important  geographical  discovery  directly  attri¬ 
butable  to  himself.  Captain  Burton  shines  rather  as  a 
diligent  amasser  of  information  from  all  important 
quarters ;  a  judicious  estimator  of  its  value,  a  sagacious 
critic  of  its  discrepancies  and  incoherencies,  and,  finally, 
as  skilful  in  presenting  it  to  a  cultivated  public  with 
the  recommendations  of  an  excellent  arrangement  and 
a  piquant  style.  His  present  publication  is  a  case  in 
point.  For  the  exploration  of  either  the  Gaboon  or  the 
Congo  Captain  Barton  has  personally  done  little,  but 
he  has  mastered  the  extant  literature  on  the  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time  obtained  sufficient  actual  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  region  under  review  to  invest  his  sum¬ 
mary  of  it  with  an  authority  beyond  the  pretensions  of 
any  merely  fireside  geographer.  His  work  fairly  super¬ 
sedes  the  less  conscientious  and  accurate  Du  Chaillu, 
and  will  honourably  occupy  the  ground  until  the  ex¬ 
pected  advent  of  Lieutenant  Cameron,  or  much  longer, 
should  this  not  take  place. 

Captain  Burton’s  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
Gaboon  River,  the  second  to  the  Congo.  The  Gaboon 
is  the  enormous  estuary  of  several  short  rivers,  rising 
in  a  coast  range  appropriately  desiraated  by  Captain 
Burton,  the  West  African  Ghauts.  To  the  south  runs  a 
more  considerable  river,  supposed  to  have  a  much  longer 
course,  the  Ogobe,  which,  branching  out  into  a  delta, 
makes  a  less  conspicuous  figure  in  the  map.  The 
greater  volume  and  easier  navigation  of  the  Gaboon 
render  it  the  commercial  highway  for  this  part  of 
Africa,  and  the  French  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
establish  a  settlement  at  its  mouth.  Captain  Burton, 
whose  observations,  it  must  be  recollected,  refer  to  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  gives  an  unfavourable  account  of 
this  miniature  colony.  “  The  modern  French  appear  fit 
to  manage  only  garrisons  and  military  posts.  They 
vdll  make  everything  official.”  It  is  admitted,  however, 
that  “  Le  Plateau  ”  boasts  a  better  landing-place  than 
any  English  station  in  West  Africa  ;  that  the  French 
authorities,  if  fussy  martinets,  at  all  events  keep  order 
on  the  river,  and  that  the  natives,  who  have  lately 
shown  a  disposition  to  encroach,  “  would  hail  with 
pleasure  a  transfer  to  masters  who  are  not  so  uncom- 
monly.^ ready  with  their  gros  canons.^'  These  natives 
belong  to  the  Mpongwe  nation,  a  tribe  of  the  great 
family  to  which  the  Kafirs  and  Bechuanas  also  appoHain. 
They  are  apparently  the  most  promising  of  any  of  the 
tribes  upon  the  Western  Coast,  with  the  exception  of 
those  Northern  ones  which  have  come  more  or  less 
under  Mohammedan  influence.  Captain  Burton,  com¬ 
paring  his  own  observations  with  those  of  previous 
visitors,  thinks  he  can  discern  signs  of  progress,  and 
his  testimony  deserves  particular  attention  from  his 
being  neither  a  negrophilist  nor  an  enthusiast 
for  human  nature  in  the  abstract.  He  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  their  social  ar¬ 
rangements,  with  especial  reference  to  slavery  and 
polygamy,  and  their  superstitions,  a  strong  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  the  thesis  that  “  all  theology  is  anthropology.” 
The  language  is  surprisingly  flexible,  especially  in  the 
verbal  inflections,  which  are  not  less  than  from  1,200 
to  1,500.  In  the  opinion  of  the  missionary  gram¬ 
marian,  “  the  genius  of  the  language  is  such  that  new 
terms  may  be  introduced  in  relation  to  ethics,  meta¬ 
physics,  and  science.”  Though  so  nearly  under  the 
Equator  and  so  level,  the  region’s  heat  is  not  intolerable, 
rarely  exceeding  eighty-six  degrees;  its  unhealthiness 
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Captain  Burton  saw  more  of  the  interesting  Congo 
region,  but  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country 
does  not  allow  of  exploration  to  any  great  extent  except 
by  an  expedition  specially  equipped  for  the  purpose. 
Some  200  miles  from  its  mouth  the  navigation 
of  the  magnificent  Congo  is  frustrated  by  rapids,  which 
compel  the  traveller  to  abandon  his  boat  and  take  to 
the  land.  After  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements,  San  Paulo  de  Loanda,  which  he  found  a 
poor  place,  but  greatly  improved  in  morality,  and  “  a 
great  success  as  a  convict  establishment,”  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton  proceeded  as  far  up  the  Congo  as  natural  obstacles 
would  allow.  The  mountains  through  which  the  river 
forces  its  way  are,  he  seems  to  think,  adapted  even  to 
European  residence,  the  Neilgherries  of  Western 
Africa : — 

As  in  the  Brazilian  Rio  de  Sao  Francisco,  the  few  miles  between 
the  mouth  and  the  hill-region  cause  a  radical  change  of  climate. 
Hero  the  suns  are  never  too  hot,  nor  are  the  moons  too  cold ;  the 
nights  fall  soft  and  misty,  the  mornings  bring  the  blessing  of  fresh¬ 
ness  ;  and  I  was  never  weary  of  enjoying  the  effects  of  dying  and 
reviving  day.  The  most  delicate  sharpness  and  purity  of  outline 
took  the  place  of  meridian  reek  and  blur ;  trees,  rocks,  and  chMets 
were  picked  out  with  an  utter  disregard  to  the  perspective  of 
distance,  and  the  lowest  sounds  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  hard, 
clear  atmosphere.  The  damp  and  fetid  vegetation  of  tlie  Coast 
wholly  disappeared.  By  the  benefit  of  purest  air  and  water,  with 
long  walks  and  abundant  palm  wine  from  the  trees  hung  with  cala¬ 
bashes,  the  traces  of  “  Nanny  Po "  soon  vanished ;  appetite  and 
sleep  returned,  nightly  cramps  were  things  unknown,  and  a  healthy 
glow  overspread  the  clammy,  corpse-like  skin.  When  the  Lower 
Congo  shall  become  the  emporium  of  lawful  trade,  the  white  face 
will  find  a  sanatorium  in  these  portals  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal, — 
the  vine  will  flourish,  the  soil  will  produce  the  cereals  as  well  as  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  Europe,  and  this  region  will  become  one  of 
the  “  Paradises  of  Africa.” 

In  this  sanitarium  Captain  Burton  spent  some  time,  but 
he  did  not  penetrate  beyond  it.  One  of  the  most  serious 
impediments  to  the  exploration  of  the  Congo  valley  is  the 
number  of  native  chiefs  who  require  to  be  propitiate,  and. 
the  exorbitancy  of  their  demands.  Captain  Burton  was 
asked  to  pay  about  300L  worth  of  goods  for  three  days* 
march.  The  traveller,  compelled  by  the  rapids  to  aban¬ 
don  his  bark,  must  push  his  way  through  as  best  he  can, 
and  the  interminable  delays  give  ample  scope  for  the 
development  of  fever.  Much  anxiety  will  be  felt  for 
Lieutenant  Cameron,  who,  if  he  has  indeed  struck  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Congo,  will  too  probably  reach 
this  section  of  its  course  solitary  and  penniless.  Captain 
Burton  believes  in  the  identity  of  tho  Lualaba  with  the 
Congo,  in  which  case  Cameron’s  enterprise  may  succeed. 
He  takes  occasion  to  reiterate  his  disbelief  gf  the 
strictly  lacustrine  character  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  a 
position  which  Mr.  Stanley’s  recent  expedition  has 
compelled  him,  while  maintaining  in  terms,  to  modify 
in  essentials,  as  appears  from  his  letter  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Oeographical  Magazine.  African  titu 
vellers  are  commonly  far  too  positive  in  their  affirma¬ 
tions  respecting  vykat  they  have  not  actually  seen  with 
their  own  eyes.  His  pages  contain  a  useful  resume  of 
Tuckey’s  unfortunate  expedition,  and  some  account  of 
the  less-known  traveller  Douville,  whose  description  of 
the  country,  though  rambling  and  in  many  respects 
untruthful,  possesses,  in  Captain  Burton’s  judgment, 
“  solid  and  remarkable  merits.” 

His  own  volumes,  though  not  memorable  as  a  book 
of  travels,  fully  maintain  his  reputation  as  a  lively 
raconteur  and  a  dexterous  literary  artist.  Their  value 
is  enhanced  by  a  couple  of  very  clear  maps,  and  a 
number  of  graphic  illustrations. 


arises  principally  from  the  enormous  rainfall  at  seasons 
when  ‘‘  the  earth  is  all  water,  the  vegetation  all  slime, 
and  the  air  half  steam.”  . 

Captain  Burton’s  exploration  of  the  Gaboon  district 
was  confined  to  two  short  trips,  one  southwards  along 
tho  coast,  the  other  up  the  river  to  its  source.  An 
extract  from  tho  former  will  convey  a  good  idea  at 
once  of  the  character  of  the  scenery  and  ,of  his  own 
bright  and  vivid  style : — 

At  a  brook  of  the  sweetest  water,  purling  over  the  cleanest  and 
brightest  of  golden  sands,  we  filled  the  canteens,  this  being  the  last 
opportunity  lor  some  time.  Forest  walks  are  thirsty  work  during 
the  hot  St  ason  ;  the  air  is  close,  fetid,  and  damp  with  mire  ;  the 
sea-breeze  has  no  power  to  enter,  and  perspiration  streams  from 
every  pore.  After  heavy  rains  it  is  still  worse,  the  surface  of  tho 
laud  is  changed,  and  paths  become  lines  of  dark  puddles ;  the 
nullahs,  before  dry,  roll  muddy,  dark-brown  streams,  and  their 
mouths  streak  the  sea  with  froth  and  scum.  Hardly  a  living  object 
meets  the  eye,  and  only  tho  loud,  whirring  flight  of  some  largo 
bird  breaks  the  dreary  silence.  The  music  of  tho  surf  now  sounded 
like  the  song  of  the  sea-shell  as  we  crossed  another  rough  prism  of 
stone  and  bush,  whose  counter-slope  fell  gently  into  a  sand-flat 
overgrown  with  Ipomaa  and  other  bright  flowering  plants.  After 
walking  about  an  hour  (equal  to  2‘50  miles)  between  south  and 
south-west,  we  saluted  the  pleasant  aspect  of  0aAo<r(rowith  a  general 
cheer.  Northwards  lay  Point  Ipizarala,  southwards  Nyonye,  both 
looking  like  tree-clumps  rising  from  the  waves.  I  could  not  sufli- 
ciently  admire,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  exquisite  loveliness  of 
land  and  sea  ;  the  graceful  curve  of  the  beach,  a  hundred  feet  broad, 
fining  imperceptibly  away  till  lost  in  the  convexity  of  waters.  The 
morning  sun,  half  way  to  the  zenith,  burned  bright  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  whilst  in  tho  east  and  west  distant  banks  of  jiurple  mist 
coloured  the  liquid  plain  with  a  cool  green-blue,  a  celadon  tint  that 
reposed  the  eye  and  the  brain.  The  porpoise  raised  in  sport  his 
dark,  glistening  back  to  tho  light  of  day,  and  plunged  into  the  cool 
depths  as  if  playing  off  tho  “  amate  spondo  ”  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  sandpipers  and  curlews,  the  latter  w'lld  as  ever,  paced  the 
smooth,  pure  floor.  Tho  shore-line  was  backed  by  a  dark  vegetable 
wall,  here  and  there  broken  and  fronted  by  single  trees,  white  man¬ 
groves  tightly  corded  down,  and  raised  on  stilted  roots  high  above 
the  tide.  Between  wood  and  wave  lay  powdered  sandstone  of 
lively  yellow,  mixed  with  bright  white  quartz  and  debris  of  pink 
shells.  Upon  the  classic  shores  of  Greece  I  should  have  thought  of 
Poseidon  and  the  Nereids. 

On  bis  second  excursion  Captain  Burton  fell  in  with 
the  Fan  cannibals,  renowned,  but  greatly  overdrawn,  in 
tho  pages  of  Du  Chaillu.  Anthropophagy  among  these 
people,  according  to  our  traveller,  is  a  quasi-religious 
rite,  performed  by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  in  privacy. 
An  American  negro  trader,  who  had  lived  three  years 
in  their  vicinity,  only  knew  of  three  instances.  “  From 
M.  du  Chaillu’s  illustrations  I  fully  expected  to  see  a 
large-limbed,  black-skinned,  and  ferocious-looking  race, 
with  huge  moustachios  and  plaited  beards.  A  finely- 
made,  light-coloured  people,  of  regular  features  and 
decidedly  mild  aspect,  met  my  sight.”  Du  Chaillu’s 
gorilla  stories,  though  not  utterly  rejected,  are  likewise 
reduced  to  modest  jjroportions : — 

The  modificiitioDs  with  which  we  must  read  tho  picturesque  pages 
of  the  ‘  Gorilla  Book’  are  chiefly  the  following.  The  Gorilla  is  a 
poor  devil  ape,  not  a  “  hellish  dream-creature,  half  man,  half 
boast.”  He  is  not  king  of  tho  African  forest;  he  fears  the  Njego 
or  leopard,  and,  os  lions  will  not  live  in  these  wet,  wooded,  and 
gameless  lands,  he  can  hardly  have  expelled  King  Leo.  Ho  does 
not  choose  the  “  darkest,  gloomiest  forests,”  but  prefers  the  thin 
woods,  where  ho  finds  wild  fruits  for  himself  and  family.  His 
tremendous  roar  does  not  shako  the  jungle  :  it  is  a  hollow  apish  cry, 
a  loudish  huhh  !  huhh !  huhh  I  explosive  like  the  puff  of  a  steam- 
engino,  which,  in  rage  becomes  a  sharp  and  snappish  bark — any 
hunter  can  imitate  it.  Doubtless,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  when 


MR.  BRIGHT’S  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

English  History  for  the  Use  of  Public  Schools.  Parti.  Modiasval 
Monarchy.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Franck  Bright,  M.A.  London  : 
Rivingtous.  1875. 

If  the  rising  generation  is  not  adequately  informed 
about  the  history  of  England  it  certainly  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  authors  or  publishers.  Tho  tumult  of  criticism 
raised  by  Mr.  Green’s  ‘  Short  History  of  the  English 
People  lias  scarcely  died  away  when  Mr.  Bright  ap¬ 
pears  with  another  work  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  not, 
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liowBVGr,  fEir  to  compEro  the  two  books,  es  their  objects 
are  dijfferent.  Mr.  Green  writes  in  a  pictoriEl  End  sensE- 
tioDEl  style  to  attrEct  the  general  reader;  though  we  feel 
that  at  times  his  better  self  is  casting  sidelong  looks 
at  the  schoolboy,  and  that  he  is  trying  to  persnade  him¬ 
self  that  his  book  has  an  educational  value.  Mr.  Bright, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  doggedly  educational.  The  general 
reader  is  treated  with  contempt;  the  very  title  of  the 
book  warns  him  off;  it  is  meant  for  a  select  few,  “for 
the  use  of  Public  Schools.” 

As  a  school  history,  Mr.  Bright’s  book  has  many 
merits.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  straightforward,  sensible 
way ;  it  contains  as  much  instruction  as  possible,  put 
in  a  way  that  can  be  easily  understood.  We  cannot 
say  that  it  is  interesting ;  but  it  is  not  dull  to  one  who 
really  wants  to  leai’n.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  bril¬ 
liancy  of  style,  or  life-like  portraiture,  or  pictorial 
descriptions;  it  is  set  off  by  no  literary  skill.  Mr. 
Green  has  collected  together  the  knowledge  of  English 
history  that  lay  hid  in  dull  monographs  and  learned 
prefaces ;  this  he  has  woven  together  with  skill  into  a 
pleasant  picture,  full  of  life  and  action.  Mr.  Bright 
has  drawn  from  the  same  store.  His  object  has  not 
been  to  overcome  the  dulness  but  the  complexity  of  his 
authorities.  He  has  aimed  at  drawing  out  the  points 
clearly,  and  putting  them  in  an  intelligible  way. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bright’s  book  is  the  work  of  a 
teacher  who  has  collected  his  materials  for  teaching 
purposes.  Perhaps  the  chief  fault  we  should  find  with 
Mr.  Bright  is  that  his  book  is  too  hurried  in  its  flow. 
It  reads  like  extracts  from  a  note-book  loosely  strung 
together.  Mr.  Bright  picks  up  subject  after  subject, 
gives  them  each  a  little  shake  to  see  what  is  in  them, 
and  then,  with  a  slight  gesture  of  contempt  that  there 
is  so  little,  passes  on  to  the  next  point.  His  chief 
interest,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  lies  in  the  later 
periods  of  English  history.  Of  the  earlier  times  he 
seems  somewhat  intolerant ;  and  we  are  shocked 
to  think  that  a  generation  of  public  schoolboys 
may  grow  up  who  will  think  that  English  history 
begins  with  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
whom  the  Roman  roads  and  walls  will  be  unknown. 
Surely  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  first  brought 
the  land  within  the  circle  of  civilisation.  If 
Britain  had  not  been  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Pope  Gregory  would  never  have  sent  his  missionaries  to 
convert  it,  and  England  would  probably  have  entered 
into  Christendom  about  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
way  as  did  Prussia.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Bright 
that  the  “  English  invasion  so  thoroughly  obliterated  all 
remnants  of  the  Roman  rule  that  they  have  exerted 
little  or  no  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
nation.”  In  history,  as  in  all  things,  let  us  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  Bright’s  great  merit  is  that  he  gives  us  a  clear, 
straightforward  narrative,  and  leaves  nothing  un¬ 
intelligible  or  hazy.  He  has  brought  together  a  great 
amount  of  information.  Especially  he  connects  English 
and  continental  affairs,  and  though  this  is  necessarily 
done  with  brevity  which  would  be  uninteresting  to  the 
learner,  gtill  the  references  serve  as  an  indication  to  the 
teacher,  and  the  right  line  is  clearly  marked  out.  It  is 
too  often  forgotten  that  in  historical  teaching  no  book 
can  by  itself  be  adequate.  It  is  most  important  that  it 
should  be  clear  in  what  it  fully  teaches  the  learner,  and 
that  it  should  help  the  teacher  by  supplying  a  definite 
outline  of  such  parts  as  he  must  till  in  orally.  This  Mr. 
Bright  always  does.  Ho  is  anxious  above  all  things 
not  to  be  misuflderstood,  and  likes  to  make  his  points 
with  decision.  As  a  good  example  of  this  we  may 
quote  his  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses — a  point  on  which  most  histories 
prefer  to  speak  vaguely : — 

There  seem  to  have  been  three  principles  of  division  at  work — 
family,  geographical  position,  political  views ;  and,  with  regard  to 
family,  it  would  seem  that  the  quarrel  was  one  of  very  long  stand¬ 
ing,  dating  back  as  far  as  the  reigu  of  Richard  II.  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  that  there  was  constantly  some  branch  or  other 
of  the  Plantagenet  party  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  branch, 
which  took  for  its  cry  reform  of  government  and  the  good  cause  | 
of  England  .  .  .  Politically,  to  speak  broadly,  it  was  the  party  of  ; 


the  Conservative  gentry  and  the  High  Church,  pitted  against  the 
party  of  reform  of  Church  and  State  headed  by  a  few  great  nobles ; 
geographically,  it  was  the  North  withstanding  the  attacks  of  the 
South.  * 

There  is  one  point  especially  for  which  Mr.  Bright 
deserves  great  praise:  his  book  is  well  supplied  with 
genealogical  tables,  and  the  genealogies  of  the  leading 
mmilies  in  English  history,  given  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
book,  are  extremely  useful.  For  the  mediaeval  period  of 
English  history,  the  history  of  the  great  nobles  is  quite 
as  important  as  that  of  the  kings. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  on  which  Mr. 
Bright’s  arrangements  could  bo  improved.  He  indulges 
in  footnotes  of  a  scrappy  kind,  which  almost  all  con¬ 
tain  some  information  which  ought  to  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  text.  Footnotes  can  scarcely  be 
defended  in  a  school-book.  Either  a  boy  ought  or  ought 
not  to  know  the  piece  of  information  given  in  the 
note.  If  he  ought,  then  a  little  more  trouble 
would  weave  it  into  the  body  of  tho  book.  Again,  Mr. 
Bright’s  maps  would  be  improved  by  some  accompany, 
ing  explanation.  Different  colours  are  used  in  them, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  left  to  imagination ;  especially 
in  a  map  of  “  England  and  Wales,  1066-1485,”  blotches 
of  mud-colour  stray  about  the  shires  in  a  way  which  does 
not  suggest  anything  particular  to  our  mind.  Chapters, 
again,  on  the  “  state  of  society,”  are  always  melancholy  ; 
we  cannot  realise  society  as  apart  from  the  events  hap¬ 
pening  in  it,  and  tho  social  and  political  side  of  history 
ought  to  be  interwoven  as  closely  as  possible.  In  bis 
quotations,  also,  Mr.  Bright  credits  the  “  public  school  ” 
boy  with  a  knowledge  of  early  English  and  Norman- 
French  which  we  sincerely  hope  he  possesses.  Wo  are 
afraid,  however,  that  many  a  schoolboy  would  wish  for 
a  translation  of  lines  like  these:-— 

For  everuch  a  parosshe  heo  polketk  in  pyue, 

Ant  clastreth  with  heore  culle. 

Mr.  Bright  gives  many  such  lines  as  these  without  note 
or  comment ;  we  are  afraid  the  schoolboy  will  simply 
pass  them  by. 

Thanks  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  his 
school,  pedantry  has  largely  taken  possession  of  English 
history  in  late  years.  Mr.  Bright  may  be  described  as 
a  modified  pedant,  less  pedantic  than  Mr.  Green.  Both 
agree  in  writing  “  Ecgberht,”  “  Eadward,”  Ac.;  but  Mr. 
Bright’s  pedantry  stops  short  at  “  Alfred,”  while  Mr. 
Green  goes  on  remorselessly  to  the  end  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  Pedantry  is  supposed  to  be  accompanied 
by  accuracy,  but  it  lias  been  shown  that  pedantic 
accuracy  is  not  Mr.  Green’s  strongest  point.  Mr. 
Green  has  fallen  into  inaccuracies  from  his  desire  to 
be  too  pictorial.  Mr.  Bright  falls  into  inaccuracies 
from  his  desire  to  be  too  instructive.  An  unnecessary 
detail  dragged  in  to  make  the  picture  more  life-like,  and 
an  unnecessary  name  added  to  convey  more  instruction 
— both  alike  open  pitfalls  into  which  it  is  easy  to  fall. 

We  take  a  few  specimens  of  mistakes  at  random 
from  Mr.  Bright’s  pages.  On  page  234  he  says : — “The 
provinces  of  the  south-west  of  France  had  been  erected 
into  the  independent  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and 
given  to  the  Black  Prince,  vjho  held  his  court  at  liayonm'* 
Now  it  is  not  of  the  least  consequence  to  the  schoolboy 
where  the  Black  Prince  held  his  court ;  nothing  turns 
upon  it  afterwards.  But  if  the  information  was  worth 
giving,  it  was  worth  giving  rightly ;  and  the  Black 
Prince  held  his  court  at  Bordeaux,  not  at  Bayonne.  In 
tho  genealogical  table,  page  212,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
is  made  to  marry  Jacqueline  of  Luxembourg,  though 
Jacquetta  is  rightly  printed  in  the  text.  About  Becket’s 
quarrels  with  Henry  II.,  Mr.  Bright  implies  that  tho 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  consist^  simply  of  a  record 
of  old  customs  of  the  English  Church.  But  surely 
they  were  more  than  that ;  and  on  the  question  whether 
or  no  they  were  more  than  the  old  customs  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  legality  of  Becket’s  resistance  must  depend. 
Here  Mr.  Bright  has  missed  the  important  point  in  the 
quarrel.  On  page  56  we  read,  “  In  Normandy  the 
character  of  the  new  king  Robert j*  though  of  course 
Robert  was  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  is  so  called  on  the 
j  next  page.  Also  on  page  162  wo  find  Richard, 
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brother  of  Henry  III.,  called  Prince  Richard, 
King  of  the  Romans.’*  His  English  title  was  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  his  foreign  title  King  of  the  Inmans;  but 
Prince  cannot  be  accounted  for.  On  page  1 67  is  a  reference 
in  a  note  to  a  curious  chronicler,  **  Rishanger  de  Bellevj,'' 
This  perplexed  us  for  some  time  till  we  discovered  that 
the  reference  must  be  to  Rishanger’s  ‘  Chronicle  of  the 
War  of  Lewes  and  Evesham,*  which  had  been  quoted 
by  its  Latin  title,  and  ought  to  run  “  Rishanger  de  Bell : 
Lew.**  On  page  152  we  find  a  curious  personage  called 
“Pope  0</to,’*  who  did  something  in  1238.  The  Pope  at  that 
time  was  Gregory  IX.,  and  there  never  was  a  Pope  Otho. 

Mr.  Bright’s  funniest  mistake  is  on  page  71,  where 
he  speaks  of  ecclesiastical  investiture  by  “  the  gift  of 
the  staff  and  crozier**  Now  a  pastoral  staff  is  some¬ 
times  called  a  crozier.  Mr.  Bright  felt  that  investiture 
by  the  staff  was  not  enough,  and  that  something  else 
was  given  besides.  He  forgot  that  it  was  the  ring,  and 
innocently  wrote  down  crozier.  But  the  matter  is 
altogether  unimportant  to  Mr.  Bright.  He  talks  about 
“the  idle  symbol  of  the  gift  of  staff  and  crozier.**  We 
imagine  that  it  was  just  as  little  an  “idle  symbol  **  to 
those  engaged  in  the  conflict  as  would  be  the  attempt 
to  enact  in  the  present  day  that  Bish^s  should  be  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  Home  Secretary.  *rhe  actual  thing 
expressed  was  trivial  enough ;  but  both  parties  meant  a 
good  deal  in  their  own  minds,  and  history  ought  to  con¬ 
vert  the  idle  symbols  of  the  past  into  their  correspond¬ 
ing  symbols  at  present,  though  these  will  be  equally  idle 
in  their  turn  to  the  future  generation. 

But  this  pointing  out  of  mistakes  is^unpleasant  work. 
All  men  make  mistakes  when  they  want  to  seem  wiser 
than  they  are,  and  to  show  too  much  knowledge  about 
things  they  are  not  fully  acquainted  with.  To  expect 
minute  knowledge  of  the  entire  history  of  England  is 
impossible.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  what  we  can  get, 
and  forgive  one  another’s  little  slips. 


female  beauty,  with  a  naiveness  and  simplicity  of  dis- 
Dosition  whicQ  constitute  almost  her  entire  charm.  Aa 


MRS.  MACQUOID’S  DIANE. 

Diane.  By  Katherine  8.  Macquoid,  Author  of  ‘  Patty,’  &c. 

London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

It  is  now  quite  time  that  Mr.s.  Macquoid  took  us  to 
“fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.’’  Normandy  scenery 
and  Normandy  people  are  doubtless  both  very  good,  but 
when  it  is  toujoura  Normandie  one  begins  to  cry  out  for 
a  little  change.  Not  but  that  the  author’s  pen  tran¬ 
scribes  what  she  sees  quite  as  well  as  most  authors 
could  do,  but  the  innate  love  of  variety  and  change 
implanted  in  the  human  breast  constantly  demands 
satiety  ;  besides  which,  readers  may  begin  to  fear 
whether  Mrs.  Macquoid  is  really  able  to  strike  a  now 
vein  w'hcn  they  are  constantly  treated  to  the  same  class 
of  heroes  and  heroines.  She  certainly,  however,  ought 
to  make  the  attempt,  if  she  desires  to  retain  her  hold 
upon  the  novel-reading  public.  The  present  novel, 
nevertheless,  with  all  its  lack  of  fresh  interest,  is  a 
considerable  improvement  upon  its  unpleasant  and 
somewhat  unhealthy  predecessor,  ‘  My  Story.’  In  that 
story  an  undue  tension  was  placed  upon  the  moralities, 
and  one  closed  the  book  with  a  very  unsatisfactory 
feeling.  Its  plot  was  unnatural,  and  defied  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  human  experience.  The  character-drawing 
was  also  not  of  the  first  •  order ;  indeed,  in  no  instance 
since  has  our  author  equalled  the  merit  in  this  one 
particular  that  was  discoverable  in  ‘  Patty.’ 

Diane  Devismo’s  history — for  such  is  the  narrative 
now  before  us — is  in  no  sense  remarkable.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  great  sparseness  of  striking  incident  in  these 
volumes,  and  on  no  single  occasion  docs  a  situation 
become  really  exciting.  This  will,  of  course,  be  a  great 
drawback  to  some  readers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
will  bo  encouraged  by  the  easy  flow  of  the  narrative, 
which  pursues  “  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  *’  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  take  us  along  wdth  it  sufficiently  interested 
to  the  close.  With  the  exception  of  Diane  there  is  no 
character  which  greatly  moves  us,  and  she  does  so  by  her 
simple  beauty  and  innocence  rather  than  by  any  active 
qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart.  She  has  no  elements 
of  greatness  in  her,  but  is  just  the  ordinary  type  of 


position  whicQ  constitute  almost  her  entire  charm.  As 
for  the  other  personages  of  the  story  not  much  is  to  be 
said  for  them.  There  is  the  old  Baron  de  Berville;  his 
son  Leon,  an  artist  and  a  poet;  Michel  Trudin  (after-- 
wards  the  husband  of  Diane),  and  two  or  three  garru¬ 
lous  northern  French  citizens.  Whatever  interest  the 
volumes  possess  is  to  be  found  in  the  ramifications  of 
the  love  adventures  of  Diane.  When  wo  have  said 
that  there  is  the  fierce  Michel,  in  Diane’s  own  position 
in  life,  the  Baron’s  son,  who  is  of  much  higher  station, 
and  that  the  narrative  principally  turns  upon  a  sup¬ 
posed  flirtation  of  Diane  with  the  aristocrat,  and  her 
subsequent  reconciliation  with  the  jealous  Michel,  we 
have  indicated- pretty  well  the  staple  elements  of  the 
plot.  There  are  the  usual  gossipping  people  brought 
in  to  sow  discord  between  the  lovers,  and  they  manage 
by  their  folly  for  some  time  to  keep  them  apart.  But 
anyone  used  to  novel-reading  quickly  discovers  what 
the  end  will  be ;  he  will  have  read  too  much  to  find 
any,  novelty  here. 

We  can  always  give  a  word  of  praise  to  Mrs. 
Macquoid’s  transcriptions  of  scenery.  She  sometimes 
gives  a  very  pretty  piece  of  quiet  rural  painting,  which 
makes  the  locale  of  her  stories  realisable.  The  com-- 
mencement  of  ‘  Diane  *  is  an  instance  in  point : 

Market  was  over  beside  the  river,  the  small  carts  and  their 
donkeys  had  been  driven  away.  The  large  green-hooded  waggons 
that  had  been  taking  a  midday  sleep  under  the  lofty  avenues  on 
the  quay  had  waked  up,  and  were  almost  ready  to  start  homewards ; 
were,  in  fact,  only  waiting  till  those  loud-voiced  men  in  blouses 
close  by  should  have  packed  up  the  unsold  pears  in  their  long 
narrow  baskets  and  stowed  them  away  with  the  refuse  straw  under 
the  tali  green  hoods.  Market  was  over,  too,  in  the  Grande  Place 
in  front  of  the  church,  but  there  were  plenty  of  signs  of  its  pre¬ 
sence  here  in  scatterings  of  straw  and  bruised  vegetable  leaves. 

It  is  in  little  pictures  like  these,  which  remind  us  some¬ 
what  of  the  market-places  Prout  used  to  paint,  that 
Mrs.  Macquoid  excels.  And  another  of  her  merits  is 
that  she  never  writes  nonsense,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  too  many  of  the  fraternity.  Her  pages  are  never 
lit  up  by  the  lurid  glare  of  terrible  tragedies,  recounted 
in  glowing  and  ungrammatical  language  ;  she  is  always 
even  and  meritorious,  and  pleasant  to  read.  In  the 
outward  description  of  her  characters,  too,  Mrs. 
Macquoid  is  frequently  very  happy,  and  an  example  of 
this  skill  in  portrait-painting  is  furnished  in  *  Diane.* 

The  eyes  were  dark,  and  wild,  and  sweet,  all  in  one,  lustrous  and 
liquid  with  sudden  lights  and  shadows,  and  the  mouth  was  full  of 
charming  curves.  As  she  stood  looking  over  the  wall  Diane 
Devisme  was  an  enchanting  creature,  and  yet  just  now  as  she  came 
forward,  every  movement  showing  the  grace  and  proportion  of  her 
slender^body,  she  seemed  yet  more  enchanting. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  characters  described  are 
neither  so  agreeable  nor  so  handsome,  the  painting  is 
equally  good. 

When  the  story  opens  Diane  has  just  returned  to 
her  native  village  after  being  absent  since  childhood. 
Her  appearance  creates  quite  a  sensation  wherever  she 
goes,  and  her  beauty  procures  her  the  envy  of  the  chat¬ 
tering  gossips  by  whom  she  is  surrounded.  The  young 
Baron  is  so  impressed  by  her  charms  that  he  secretly 
paints  her  portrait  without  having  a  sitting  for  it;  but 
this  gift  of  beauty  causes  her  father,  who  is  a  widower, 
great  concern.  He  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
she  is  maiTied  and  off’  his  hands,  for  the  trouble  of 
shaping  her  future  is  too  much  for  him.  She  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  on  three  separate  occasions,  and  acquires  the 
reputation  of  a  jilt,  a  charge  which  is  entirely  destitute 
of  foundation.  Michel,  the  suitor  who  eventually  mar¬ 
ries  her,  is  the  least  prepossessing  of  the  three,  and  we 
almost  begrudge  him  his  good  fortune.  He  was  one  of 
her  earliest  friends,  but  will  fail  to  excite  much  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  general  reader. 

We  can  understand  that  anyone  taking  up  this  book 
as  the  first  of  its  author’s  which  he  or  she  may  have 
read,  will  thoroughly  enjoy  it,  and  certainly  any  per¬ 
son  may  read  it  to  the  end  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction. 
Mrs.  Macquoid,  however,  is  so  excellent  a  writer  that 
we  should  be  glad  if  in  her  future  stories  she  would  give- 
us  more  English  people  and  English  pictures.  She  ia 
capable  of  writing  such  novels  pleasantly  and  cleverly.  ' 


I 
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MR.  CLIFFORD 


ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
LOCK-OUT. 

The  Agricultural  Lock-out  of  1874.  With  Notes  upon  Farming 
and  Farm-Labour  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  By  Frederick 
Cliflford.  Edinburgh :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

This  is  a  disappointing  book.  It  is  bnt  seldom  that 
the  collecting  together  of  letters,  written  on  some  special 
topic  lor  a  daily  paper,  proves  a  literary  success,  and 
this  volume  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Especially 


a  stonesthrow  of  some  of  the  alleged  instances  of  the 
failure  of  small  farming  here  given,  there  exist  abundant 
proofs  of  its  success,  under  slightly  varying  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  the  kindest  thing  that  we  can  suppose  of 
Mr.  Clifford  is,  that  his  numerous  friends  amongst  the 
large  landowners  and  farmers  were  determined  that  he 
should  only  see  and  report  of  small  farming  in  its  worst 
aspects. 

All  the  quaint  and  amusing  little  incidents  of  the 
lock-out  have  not  been  removed  from  this  revised  edition 


is  this  the  case  when  the  letters  deal  with  a  subject  of  of  the  letters,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Clifford  has  left 


considerable  interest  at  the  time  of  their  original  publi 
cation.  The  greater  the  interest  of  the  public  for  the 
moment  the  more  speedy  will  be  the  collapse  of  that 
interest  when  the  particular  cause  has  passed  away. 
The  Agricultural  Lock-out  of  1874,  with  its  vivid  and 
startling  incidents,  has  already,  to  a  great  extent,  faded 
from  the  public  eye.  The  weekly  meetings  on  the 
Severals  at  Newmarket  are  now  no  longer  held ;  the 
farmers  have  ceased  to  talk  of  importing  coolie  labour 
or  the  “  heathen  Chinee  ”  into  our  midst ;  Lady  Strad- 
broke  and  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  have  found  other 
employment  for  their  pens  than  that  of  mutual  upbraid 
ing ;  and  the  world  wags  on  in  comparative  peace  in 
Cambridge  and  Suffolk,  although  the  labourers  are 
now  receiving  a  shilling  or  two  more  per  week,  and 
although  there  are  far  more  of  them  in  Union  than  was 
the  case  at  the  commencement  of  the  lock-out.  This 
was  surely  an  inopportune  time  for  Mr.  Clifford  to 
reproduce  the  sketches  of  this  struggle  and  of  rural 
life  in  the  Eastern  Counties  which  he  contributed  to 
the  Times  when  the  conflict  was  at  its  full  height. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  these  letters  possessed 
a  good  deal  of  merit  at  the  time  they  were  composed ; 
that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  characterised  by  an 
evident  aiming  at  impartiality.  But  the  special  features 
and  characteristics  of  these  letters  have  now  disappeared. 
The  letters  are  not  given  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  issued,  but  are  dovetailed  together  after  an  in¬ 
congruous  manner,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  form  “  a  con¬ 
tinuous  narrative.”  They  have,  moreover,  been  so 
pruned,  cut  down,  and  altered,  that  no  one  but  their  own 
parent  could,  in  many  instances,  recognise  them.  Nor 
has  the  change  been  for  the  better.  In  a  literary  sense 
they  have  suffered  much  by  the  alteration ;  for,  whilst 
many  a  realistic  touch  has  been  obliterated  which  gave 
a  sense  of  genuineness  to  several  of  the  descriptions, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  smooth  down  the 
contradictory  opinions  and  widely  differing  state¬ 
ments  that  are  found  in  no  little  abundance  when  one 
chapter  is  compared  with  another.  These  letters  have 
also  suffered  considerably  in  another  respect  by  their 
reproduction.  When  originally  printed  they  pre¬ 
sented  many  of  the  characteristics,  as  we  have  already 
said,  of  impartiality  and  careful  judgment ;  and  we  are 
now  far  from  saying  that  Mr.  Clifford  did  not  take  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  to  arrive  at  his  conclusions.  But  the 
pages  before  us  abound  with  foot-notes  ;  and  these  foot¬ 
notes,  almost  without  exception,  consist  of  statements 
as  to  wages,  &c.,  made  to  Mr.  Clifford,  either  viva  voce 
or  by  letter,  by  the  numerous  local  farmers  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  who  seem  to  have  specially  sought  for  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  volume 
to  show  that  Mr.  Clifford  took  the  slightest  trouble  to 
make  himself  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
of  the  labourers,  or  to  glean  any  statements  as  to  their 
Wages  from  others  than  their  masters.  The  Times* 
Correspondent  may  in  this  be  doing  himself  an  injustice, 
but  we  are  merely  judging  him  from  his  own  pages,  and 
pving  the  impression  which  w  ould  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  anyone  seeking  information  from  this  volume. 

Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book  is  that 
which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  small  farming  and 
peasant-proprietorship.  This  opinion  will,  we  feel  sure, 
acquiesced  in  by  anyone  who  has  made  a  study  of 
this  subject.  It  will  be  recollected  that  even  the  Times^ 
when  this  portion  of  the  letters  was  published,  felt  bound 
to  admit  to  its  columns  more  than  one  qualifying  and 
contradictory  statement  with  respect  to  the  general 
assertions  of  its  Special  Correspondent.  Almost  within 


us  more  than  one  amusing  but  suggestive  passage  with 
respect  to  the  Game  Laws  and  their  effect  on  the  general 
morality  of  the  Eastern  Counties.  The  description  of 
“  egging  ”  by  the  locked-out  labourers  was  well  worth 
reproducing : — 

At  nearly  every  Petty  Sessions  in  the  game  districts  of  Suffolk 
two  or  three  men  were  charged  with  taking  partridges’  or  pheasants' 
eggs  from  the  preserves  or  the  hedgerows.  Sometimes  the  men 
went  singly,  sometimes  in  pairs ;  often  there  was  an  advance  and  a 
rearguai^  to  give  the  alarm.  Many  were  caught,  and  fines  of  six¬ 
pence  and  one  shilling  an  egg  infiicted,  amounting,  with  costs,  to  a 
good  round  sum.  It  was  significant  that  the  money  was  generally 
paid,  and  this  fact  showed  either  considerable  past  profits  or  some¬ 
body  behind,  perhaps  a  dealer,  who  was  able  and  willing  to  pay  the 
fine  and  costs  with  an  eye  to  future  business.  Clearly,  also,  there 
must  be  a  market  for  such  produce,  and  the  only  people  likely  to 
purchase  it  are  the  gamekeepers,  who  wish  to  rear  as  many  birds 
as  possible  on  their  masters’  estates,  and  with  that  view  ask  no 
questions.  As  the  masters  must  ultimately  pay  for  the  eggs,  a  nice 
question  of  morality  and  of  ultimate  cause  and  effect  is  raised.  I 
heard  of  one  local  dealer,  who,  being  asked  by  a  ^uire  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  some  eggs  to  stock  his  covers,  said,  **  Are  you 
particular  to  quality,  sir?  Would  you  like  some  eggs  from  your 
own  estate,  sir  ?  ”  This  is  a  frankness  approaching  to  impudence. 
In  general  there  is  greater  reserve ;  but  rustic  morality  is  not  im¬ 
proved  by  the  consciousness  that  eggs  stolen  from  estate  A  will  be 
lx)ught  freely  by  the  gamekeeper  on  estate  B,  while  the  owner  of 
estate  B  may  possibly  adjudicate  upon  that  or  some  other  case  of 
trespass  in  search  of  eggs,  and  may  shoot  birds  hatched  on  bis 

land  from  stolen  eggs . In  one  of  Lord  Rendlesham’s  coverts 

a  gentleman  came  upon  a  gang  of  forty  or  fiftjr  labourers.  “  What 
are  you  doing  here? ”  he  said.  “  We’re  a-getting  pheasants’  eg«,” 
replied  the  men,  as  bold  as  brass.  “  W ell,  but  you  know  as  weU  as 
I  do  the  pheasants’  eggs  belong  to  Lord  Rendlesham.”  *'  So  ]rou 
say ;  but  we  do  hear  that  we  have  as  much  right  to  these  ere  wild 
animals  as  anybody  else.”  The  gentleman,  who  was  in  fact  I/)rd 
Rendlesham’s  agent,  tried  to  reason  with  them,  but  in  vain.  Thev 
meant  to  have  the  eggs,  they  said,  if  they  could  find  any,  and  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  send  back  a  couple  of  keepers  to  take  the 
names  of  such  of  them  as  were  known.  This  open  defiance  was 
sometimes  varied  by  rough  joking.  I  heard  of  cases  in  which  a 
gsing  of  egg-stealers,  refusing  to  leave  a  field  at  the  keeper’s  sum¬ 
mons,  romped  about  the  pheasant’s  nest  he  was  looking  after  at  the 
moment,  and  three  or  four  of  them  pretended  to  fall  over  it.  Of 
course  they  were  at  once  surrounded  by  their  companions,  and  when 
they  got  up  the  eggs  had  disappeared,  nor  could  the  keeper  tell  who 
had  taken  them. 

With  this  picture  of  rural  life  we  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Clifford’s  book.  It  is  more  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  landowners  and  farmers  than  into  those  of  the 
labourers  and  their  sj’^mpathisers,  and  perhaps  such  a 
passage  as  that  we  have  quoted  may  induce  some  of 
them  to  seriously  reflect  on  the  true  nature  and  effects 
of  this  wholesale  and  costly  preservation  of  “  wild 
animals.” 


FROMONT  JEUNE  ET  RISLER  AINE. 


Eider  Atne.  Moeurs  Parisiennes. 
Paris  :  Charpentier  et  Cie.  1875. 


Par 


Fromont  Jeune  et 
Alphonse  Daudet. 

M.  Daudet’s  last  novel  has  obtained,  and  may  be  fairly 
said  to  have  deserved,  considerable  success.  It  is  a  book 
which  amuses  and  interests  while  one  reads  it,  but  in 
which  one  cannot  but  discover  a  variety  of  faults  on 
after  reflection.  For  instance,  the  author  displays  a 
certain  poverty  of  invention  in  taking  the  disregard  of 
the  Seventh  Commandment  as  the  mainspring  of  his 
story.  “  Toujours  I’adultere,”  a  French  critic  cried  in 
despair  at  seeing  a  new  domestic  drama  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  subject  has  been  worn  very  nearly  threadbare.  We 
must  not  flinch  from  our  duty,  say  a  certain^  class 
of  romance  and  play  writers ;  there  are  malignant 
diseases  which  arc  gnawing  at  the  very  heart  of  society  ; 
it  devolves  upon  us,  however  painful  we  may  find  it,  to 
lay  bare  the  source  of  the  evil.  This  is  all  very  fine, 
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given  by  Sidonie’s  character  of  M.  Dandet  having 
carefully  studied  ‘  Vanity  Fair  ’  is  confirmed. 

It  is  in  little  bits  of  observation,  and  in  the  drawing 
of  characters  who  only  affect  his  plot  incidentally,  that  M. 
Daudet  has  made  a  real  success.  Sidonie  is  like  a  coarse 
copy  of  Becky  Sharpe,  Risler  is  aggravatingly  humble, 
and  stupid  ;  but  Sidonie’s  mean  lazy  father  and  Mdme 
Dobson,  the  languishing  singing-mistress,  who,  herself 
the  most  respectable  of  persons,  delights  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  intrigue,  are  living  people.  The  best 
character  in  the  book,  however,  is  undoubtedly  Delo- 
belle,  a  “  proud  parrotting  player,”  to  quote  the  Puri* 
tans’  ordinance  against  actors,  who,  having  come  np 
from  the  provinces  to  Paris  to  make  his  fortune,  has 
remained  for  many  years  strutting  on  the  boulevard, 
never  getting  an  engagement,  never  losing  confidence 
in  his  own  great  powers,  and  supported  by  the  work  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  whose  belief  in  him  is  ahnost 
equal  to  his  own.  His  unconscious  selfishness.  Ins 
overweening  vanity,  and  his  many  weaknesses,  are  bit 
off  by  the  author  with  a  keen  perception  and  a  light 
touch.  On  one  occasion  he  nearly  persuades  Bisler  to 
invest  money  in  a  theatre  for  him. 

“  Le  bon  de  I’affaire,  disait-il,  cVat  quo  nous  n’aurons  pas  de 
premier  r61e  a  payer.  Notre  premier  r61e  sera  Bibi.  (Quand  Ddo- 
belle  parlait  de  lui-m4me,  il  s’appelait  volontiers  Bibi.)  Un 
premier  role  se  paye  vingt  mille  francs.  N’en  ayant  pas  4  payer, 
c’est  comme  si  vous  mettiez  vingt  mille  francs  dans  votre  po^. 
Est-ce  vrai.  Voyons  ? 

After  the  failure  of  his  negotiation  with  Bisler, 
Delobelle,  having  run  up  a  long  bill  on  the  strength  of 
his  hopes  at  his  restaurant,  finds  himself  compelled  to 
break  through  his  ordinary  habits  by  coming  home  to 
dinner  every  night.  To  make  up  for  this  every  Satur¬ 
day  he  brings  home  two  or  three  others  like  to  himself, 
whose  talent  is  as  small  as  their  conceit  is  great.  Of 
one  of  these  banquets  there  is  a  description  whose  truth 
is  cutting. 

Le  repas  fut  txes-gai.  Les  deux  com^diens  d^voraient,  a  la  grande 
joie  de  Delobelle  qui  remuait  avec  eux  de  vieox  souvenire  de  caboti- 
nage.  Rien  de  plus  lugubre.  Imaginez  dos  debris  de  portents,  des 
lampions  ^teints,  un  vieux  fonds  d’accessoires  moisis  et  tombant  en 
miettes, 

Dans  une  esp^ce  d’argot  familier,  trivial,  tutoyeur,  ils  se  rappe- 
laient  leurs  innombrables  succes ;  car  tons  trois,  a  les  entendre, 
avaient  ^te  acclam^s,  charges  de  couronnes,  port^  en  triomphe  par 
des  villes  entieres. 

£t  tout  en  parlant,  ils  mangeaient  comme  mangent  les  com4diens, 
assis  de  trois  quarts,  face  au  public,  avec  cette  fausse  hAte  des  con¬ 
vives  de  th^Atre  devant  un  souper  de  carton,  cette  fa^on  d’altemer 
les  mots  et  les  boucbees,  de  chercher  des  efifets  en  posant  son  verre 
en  rapprochant  sa  chaise,  d’exprimer  I’interet,  I’^tonnement,  la  joie, 
la  terreur,  la  surprise,  a  I’aide  d’un  couteau  et  d  une  fourchette 
savamment  manoeuvres.  La  maman  Delobelle  les  ecoutait  en 
sonriant. 

On  n’est  pas  la  femme  d'un  astour  depuis  trente  ans,  sans  avoir 
un  peu  pris  I’habitude  de  ces  singulieres  fa<;ons  d’etre. 

Equally  true  to  nature  is  the  account  of  the  actor’s 
behaviour  at  his  daughter’s  funeral. 

Entre  ces  deux  groupes,  I’illustre  Delobelle,  v^tu  de  noir,  gantA 
de  noir  minutieusement,  allait  et  venait,  les  yeux  rouges,  les  dents 
serrees,  distribuant  des  poignAes  de  main  silencieuses.  Le  pauvie 
diable  avait  le  cocur  plein  de  larmes,  mais  cela  ne  I’avait  pas 
empechA  de  se  faire^friser  au  petit  fer  et  coiffer  en  demi-Capoul  pour 
la  circonstance.  Etrange  nature !  Personne  n’uurait  pu  dire  en 
lisant  dans  son  Ame  ou  la  douleur  vraie  et  la  pose  do  la  douleur  se 
sAparaient,  tellement  elles  Ataient  melAes  Tune  a  I’autre. 

Delobelle  is  throughout  an  admirable  portrait,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  whole  of  the  book  is  not  equal  in  merit 
to  the  parts  in  w’hich  he  is  concerned. 


and  it  makes  an  interesting  picture  to  imagine 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  son,  for  instance,  convulsed 
with  grief,  but  battling  manfully  with  it  as  he 
fulfils  his  terrible  task  of  unveiling  the  horrors 
of  vice  which  he  discovers  to  his  audiences  or 
readers.  But  it  is  natural  to  suspect  that  the  writers 
who  continually  stand  forth  armed  with  the  caustic 
which  they  will  not  shrink  from  applying  to  their 
country’s  wounds,  feel  some  anxiety  to  keep  themselves 
and  their  great  object  before  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
And  thus  they  may  grow  to  resemble  quack  doctors, 
who  having  invented  a  marvellous  cure,  find  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  keep  up,  in  appearance  at  least,  a  supply  of 
disease  which  may  demand  their  skill.  It  may  also  be 
supposed  that  to  most  writers  it  is  easier  to  make  a 
story  out  of  the  distorted  state  of  things  arising  from 
illicit  love  than  out  of  more  tranquil  conditions.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  of  M.  Dumas’s 
power  should  not  attempt  to  deal  with  some  newer  and 

Eleasanter  subject  than  that  of  illicit  love.  One  cannot 
elp  entertaining  a  hope  that  his  new  play,  X’J5?franpere, 
the  production  of  which  has  been  delayed  by  M. 
Delaunay’s  severe  illness,  may  have  some  fresh  and  less 
sordid  motive  than  is  found  in  his  others. 

Besides  the  fact  that  M.  Daudet  has  chosen  a  well- 
worn  theme  for  the  motive  of  his  romance,  a  fault 
which  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  him,  there  are  other 
points  where  there  is  a  want  of  originality  in  his  story. 
The  device,  for  example,  by  which  the  woman 
who  plays  the  most  important  part  in  it  gets  rid  of 
a  man  who  threatens  to  reveal  her  perfidy,  is  so  exactly 
Kke  that  employed  by  the  Comtesse  de  Chalis  in  M. 
Feydeau’s  novel,  under  the  same  circumstances,  that  one 
cannot  but  think  the  one  suggested  the  other.  Sidonie 
Chebe,  or  Sidonie  Bisler  as  she  has  become  when 
*the  story  opens,  is  a  kind  of  Becky  Sharpe.  That  is, 
she  has  Becky  Sharpe’s  love  of  luxury  and  finery  and 
utter  absence  of  principle,  but  she  has  besides  this  a 
vuljgarity  and  stupidity  which  make  it  difl^cult  to 
believe  in  the  powers  of  fascination  which  she  exercises 
upon  various  people.  It  is  not  upon  her  own  clever¬ 
ness,  but  upon  the  dulncss  and  brutality  of  others  that 
ahe  depends  for  success.  She  begins  her  career  with 
nearly  succeeding  in  marrying  Georges  Fromont,  of  the 
great  manufacturing  house  nf  Fromont,  for  which 
chance  she  throws  over  Frantz  Risler,  who  in  despair 
takes  an  engineering  appointment  abroad.  Then  her 
project  of  marrying  IVomont  is  destroyed  by  his  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  long-arranged  plan  of  his  family  and  marrying 
his  cousin.  After  this  Risler  Aine,  Frantz’s  brother,  is 
promoted  to  a  partnership  in  the  house  of  Fromont, 
and  then  Sidonie,  with  tears  and  blushes,  confesses  tlmt 
it  is  the  elder  Risler  whom  she  has  always  loved,  and 
that  she  only  accepted  Frantz  Risler  because  he 
was  the  next  thing  to  his  brother.  The  worthy 
Risler  is  overjoyed  at  his  good  fortune,  and  exclaims, 
as  he  does  on  all  occasions  wdiich  give  him  delight, 
“Je  suis  content.”  The  secjuel  is  that  Sidonie  gets 
Georges  Fromont  into  her  clutches,  and  all  but  ruins 
the  house  by  the  extravagances  which  she  induces  him 
to  commit ;  while  Risler  is  so  persistently  blind  and 
deaf  that  even  his  oldest  friends  suspect  him  of  com- 
^icity  in  a  vile  contract.  By  one  of  these  friends 
r  rantz  is  recalled  to  set  matters  straight  if  possible,  and 
of  him  Sidonie  disposes  by  the  trick  already  mentioned 
as  seeming  to  suggested  by  the  Comtesse  de  Chalis. 
The  difl'erence  is  that  in  M.  Feydeau’s  novel  the  inci¬ 
dent  is  probable  enough,  while  in  ^I.  Daudet’s  it  is 
grossly  unnatural.  Had  lie  succeeded  in  conveying  to 
his  readers  the  notion  of  any  kind  of  attraction  in 
Sidonie  it  would  bo  possible  to  accept  the  triumph  of 
her  manoeuvres  as  possible ;  as  it  is,  one  is  lost  in 
wonder  at  her  having  found  so  many  stupid  people  as 
Victims  for  her  impositions. 

The  strongest  scene  in  the  book  is  that  in  which  his 
wife  B  faithlessness  suddenly  breaks  upon  Risler,  and  in 
18  there  is  certainly  some  power ;  but  its  incidents 
rosemble  so  much  those  of  the  scene  between  Lord 
oteyne  and  Raw’ don  Crawrley  that  the  impression  first 
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and  Co.  54. 
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I  man  and  Hall.  144. 
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j  Woe,  Bonanyr.— Currency  and  Banking.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  176.)  H.  B.  King 

fa  and  Co.  64. 

I  Proctor,  R.  A.— Our  Place  among  Infinities.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  322.)  H.  S.  King 

and  Co.  64. 

Proctor,  R.  A.— Science  Bj-ways.  (C!rown  Svo,  pp.  422.)  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

104.6d. 

fleven  Autumn  Leaves  from  Fairy  Land.  ((?rown  Svo,  pp.  184.)  H.  B.  King 
and  Co.  84.  dd. 

tteat,  W.  W.— Shakesixare’s  Plutarch.  (Oown  Svo,  w).  832.)  Macmillan 
and  Co.  64. 

With,  J.  W. — Law  of  Master  and  Servant.  Eleventh  Thousand.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  89.)  Effingham  Wilson.  I4. 

Bmitb,  Hamblin.  —  Elementary  ledin  Grammar.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  216.) 
Rivingtons.  84.  &/. 

Hteln,  Heinrich. — ^Dic  Geschlchtc  des  Herodot.  2  vols.  (Svo,  pp.  362,  354.) 
Oldenburg :  Ferdinand  Bdimidt. 

Baggestions  for  a  Public  Religions  Bervice.  Beoond  Thousand.  (Svo,  pp.  40.) 
Trilbner.  6d. 

Thackeray,  Miss. — Old  Kensington.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  502.)  Bmith,  Elder  Co. 
64. 

Thombury,  Walter. — Historical  and  Legendary’  RalimU  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  281.) 
CTiatto  and  Windus.  214. 

Twiss,  Travers. — The  Luw'  of  Nations.  Second  Edition.  (Svo,  pp.  620.) 
Longmans  and  Co.  21 4. 

'Vanglmn,  C.  J. — Words  from  the  Cross.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  20(1.)  Macmillan 
and  Co.  44.  dd. 

Vemos,  Jules. -The  Ice  Desert.  (Pep.  Svo,  pp.  223.)  Ward,  Lock  and  Tj'Ier.  I4. 
Vernes,  Jnles.— The  English  at  the  North  Pole.  (Fcj).  Svo,  pp.  248.)  Ward, 
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Vemes,  Jules. — Journey  into  the  Interior  of  the  Earth.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  267.) 
Ward,  Lock  and  Tyler.  I4. 

Wame's  Picture  Natural  Historj*.  3  vols.  (Fcp.  Svo.)  F.  Wame  mid  Co.  34. 
Watts,  W.  H.— Our  Fmulein.  2  vols.  Chapman  and  Hall.  214. 

Winthrop,  Bopljy. — Miss  Robert8'(  Fortune.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  420.)  G.  Enutledgc. 
34.  dd. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Fortnufhtly  Review  is  always’  true  to  it«  mission  of 
presentinfT  its  readers  with  the  freshest  results  of  ‘‘  high 
thinking  ”  in  literature,  politics,  and  history,  and  every  now 
and  then  it  comes  forward  with  a  particularly  brilliant  number, 
sucb  as  that  for  this  month.  We  drew  attention  last  week  to 
Mr.  Grant  Duft*’8  important  paper  on  England  and  Russia  in 
the  East.  The  first  uiticle  in  the  FortniyWy  is  n  further 
reply  to  the  critics  of  his  Belfast  Address,  by  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall,  in  which  the  Professor  makes  another  gallant  attempt  to 
hammer  a  conception  of  his  position  into  the  heads  of  his 
opponents,  with  what  success  remains  to  he  seen.  lie  catches 
hold  of  certain  expressions  used  by  Mr.  James  Mortineau,  and 
pulls  himself  by  means  of  these  into  what  he  conceives  to  he 
common  ground,  from  which  he  eloquently  endeavours  to 
cxplmn  to  theologians  that  he  also  has  a  theistic  idea,  and  a 
poetic  conception  of  the  universe.  The  hulk  of  the  paper  is 
attempt  to  elucidate  what  properties  he  attributes  to 
Jitter.  He  traces  the  history  of  various  organic  growths 
from  the  primordial  elements  to  the  complete  structure,  and 
diallenges  Mr.  Martineau  and  others  to  say  at  what  point 
™Gy  conceive  the  extra-material  power  to  interfere,  Mr. 
Morley’s  fifth  instalment  of  his  p^er  on  Diderot  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Rameau’s  Nephew.”  luimeau’s  Nephew  is  a  half- 
real  half-fictitious  character,  a  parasitic  loafer  who  lives  by  his 


wits  and  his  "  blarney.”  Diderot  professes  to  meet  with  him, 
^d  hold  certain  dialogues,  in  which  the  parasite  is  veiy  firnnk 
in  avowing  his  principles  of  life,  and  is  made  the  means  of 
exposing  the  corruption  of  French  society  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Morley  remarks  that  the  scientific  spirit  in  which 
Diderot  approaches  this  odious  creature,  anatomising  him  as 
dispaasionately  ns  if  he  were  a  dung-beetle  or  a  toad,  is  emi¬ 
nently  modem.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  Plato’s  appreciation 
of  character  was  not  equally  impartial.  In  explaining  some 
of  Diderot’s  incidental  sarcasms  on  people  of  the  time,  Mr. 
Morley  indulges  in  some  incidental  sarcasm  of  his  own : — 

Scattered  among  the  more  serious  fragments  of  the  dialogue  is 
some  excellent  bye-play  of  sarcasm  upon  Palissot  and  one  or  tiro  of 
the  other  assailants  of  the  new  liberal  school.  Palissot  is  an  old 
storv.  The  figure  is  as  familiar  to  the  reader  of  the  Times  as  it  was 
to  the  reader  of  the  Annie  Litiiraire.  The  Palissots  are  an  eternal 
species.  The  family  never  dies  out,  and  it  thrives  in  every  climate. 
All  societies  know  the  literary  dangler  in  great  houses,  and  the  pur¬ 
veyor  to  fashionable  prejudices.  Not  that  he  is  always  servile.  The 
re^er,  I  dare  say,  remembers  that  La  £ray6re  described  a  curious 
being  in  Troilas,  the  despotic  parasite.  Palissot,  eighteenth  century 
or  nineteenth  centniy,  is  often  like  Troilus,  pariisite  and  tyrant  at 
the  same  time.  He  sometimes  knows  much,  but  it  is  in  the  region  of 
the  infinitely  little.  The  idlest  ana  are  mightier  interests  to  him  than 
the  forces  that  shake  a  world.  By  history  he  means  the  perscmal 
reminiscences  of  a  few  of  the  more  gaily  coloured  ephemera  on  the 
vast  driving  wheel  of  civilization,  and  notions  about  Mary  Stuart  or 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  By  literature  he  means  vers  de  eociiii. 
leading  articles,  anecdotes,  and  something  about  Junius.  We  look  on 
with  amused  interest  at  the  industry  of  our  Palissot,  as  armed  with 
wallet,  lantern,  and  penetrative  crook,  he  pursues  his  busy  searchibir 
nncoDsidered  trifles.  You  cannot  deny  his  love  of  truth,  but  then 
Boswell  loved  4mth  when  he  asked  k questions  that  made  Johnson 
ready  to  hang  himself,  as  why  an  apple  is  round  and  a  pear  pointed  ? 
The  Palissot  has  no  objection  to  pat  a  pygmy  on  the  back,  but  a  man 
of  lofty  virtue  and  fine  genius  moves  all  his  bile.  The  new  ideas 
and  higher  social  hopes  that  have  stirred  all  that  is  best  in  Enrope 
since  Diderot’s  time  are  odious  in  his  sight.  They  fill  him  with 
literary  restlessness.  He  usually  happens  to  have  begun  life  with 
laudable  aspirations  and  sincere  interests  of  his  own ;  and  when, 
alas !  the  mediocrity  of  his  gifts  proves  too  weak  to  bear  the  burden 
of  his  ambitions,  the  recollection  of  a  generous  youth  only  serves  to 
•our  old  age. 

Bel  esprit  ahhorr^  de  tons  les  hons  esprits, 

II  pense  par  la  haine  ^happer  an  m^pris. 

A  force  d’attentats  il  se  croit  illustrA ; 

Et  s’il  n’itait  m6chant,  il  serait  ignore. 

If  Palissot  had  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  would  most 
likely  have  opened  his  career  with  transcendental  poetry,  and  ended 
it  in  writing  ill-humoured  notices  of  the  Voltaire  or  Diderot  of  the 
time  for  the  morning  paper. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff’s  article  in  the  Contemporary  Jievimo  on 
India :  Political  and  Social,”  is  constructed  on  a  novel,  but 
by  no  means  a  bad  principle ;  a  sort  of  approach  to  the 
Socratic  method.  The  Editor  having  askea  for  a  political 
supplement  to  his  “  studiously  unpolitical  ”  Notes  of  Travel, 
he  met  this  vague  request  by  rashly  engaging  to  answer  ^y 
questions  on  which  the  Editor  desired  to  have  his  opinion. 
Thereupon  the  Editor  drew  up  a  very  formidable  examination 
paper,  a  document  which  would  be  exceedingly  useful  for 
purposes  of  “  heckling  ”  at  election  times.  “  Is  India  a 
strength  or  a  weakness  to  JMgland,  and  why  P  ”  ‘‘  Would  it 
have  been  better  to  have  left  it  alcne  ?  ”  “  hat  would  he 

the  economical  disadvantages  of  dropping  it  now  ?  ”  “  Be¬ 

coming  less  vague  [!],  I  should  much  like  to  know  to^  what 
extent  a  personal  view  of  India  afl’ects  faith  in  the  stability  of 
our  position  and  rule  there,  and  in  w’hat  way  it  does  so,  and 
why  P  ”  This  is  probably  the  first  time  that  a  public  man  has 
ever  been  subjected  to  such  an  examination.  ^  In  answering 
the  beautifully  speculative  question,  whether  it  would  have 
been  worth  while  to  take  India,  supposing  we  could  have  sat 
down  beforehand  to  consider  the  matter  by  the  light  of  the 
future,  Mr.  Grant  Duff*,  after  justly  premising  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  question,”  says : — 

I  think,  however,  that  if  I  wore  to  understand  you  to  inean, 
would  it  have  been  for  the  adviintago  of  England  to  have  had  an 
Indian  empire,  if  our  Indian  business,  so  to  speak,  was^  now,  m 
this  year  1875,  to  go  into  li(juidation  ?  I  would  answer  it  in  the 
negative.  I  think  wo  might  have  made  Letter  use  of  our  nationM 
energy,  and  genius,  and  capital,  but  if  I  am  to  understand  the 
question  to  npjdy  to  the  future,  I  should  find  it  hard  to  give  any 
answer  at  all.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
by  our  rule  in  India  we  shall  succeed  in  making  that  vast  country 
enormously  more  useful  to  the  w'orld  than  it  is  now.  or  evOT 

have  been  under  other  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  it  w 
impossible  to  say  what  results  might  not  have  b^n  product  m 
fields  of  enterprise  more  congenial  to  English  habits— -in  fielM  m 
enterprise  where  our  race  could  have  maintained  and  multipliM 
itselfi  And  if  it  be  replied  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  is  M 
a  much  more  homely  and  less  glorious  kind,  I  would  reply  that  the 
colonies  are  still,  even  the  most  forward  of  them,  very  undevelop^  ^ 
communities,  and  that  we  hardly  know  how  much  they  might  be 
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ooDtribniiog  to  the  higher  work  of  the  world — to  its  science,  its 
literatare,  its  social  and  legislative  improvement — if  a  large  portion 
of  the  ability  that  has  gone  to  conquer  and  rule  India  had  gone  to 
them.  And  then  in  India  you  have  always — what  you  have  not,  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent,  in  the  colonies — the  element  of  the 
Unknown  to  reckon  with.  You  are  making  an  absolutely  novel 
experiment.  Even  the  history  of  Borne,  in  her  dealings  with  the 
provinces — the  only  one  which  presents  the  slightest  analogy- 
offers  you  no  help.  Things  are  coirtinually  turning  up  in  India 
which  show  that  you  are  surrounded  by  unknown  dangers — dangers 
which  may  well  make  even  those  anxious  who,  like  myself,  attoch  no 
importance  to  some  of  the  recognised  and  stock  dangers  which  are 
periodically  trotted  out  by  alarmists. 

I  never  read  a  description  of  a  great  ship  steaming  through  a  j 
fog  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  when  icebergs  are  known  to  be 
about,  without  thinking  of  our  government  of  India.  We  can  do 
nothing  except  what  the  captain  does  in  that  case — get  the  keenest- 
eved  men  in  the  ship  to  watch,  and  go  right  ahead.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  see  that  things  which  we  are  promoting  every  day  in 
India  draw  with  them  very  great  dangers;  but  still  it  is  right  to 
promote  them. 

In  No.  IV.  of  his  “  Indian  Notes  ”  in  Macmillan^  ‘Mr. 
Boutled^i^e  gives  an  account  of  the  conditions  of  missionary 
success  in  India  which  should  not  be  told  in  missionary 
societies  nor  whispered  at  May  meetings.  If  a  missionary 
puts  forward  none  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  dogmatic 
Christianity,  if  he  is  silent  about  the  Conception  and  reserved 
about  the  Trinity,  he  may  be  very  popular,  and  will  be 
listened  to  without  ridicule.  In  that  case  intelligent  natives 
will  treat  a  missionary  respectfully,  talk  with  him  eagerly, 
admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Christianity,  and 
that  a  Christian  who  is  also  a  good  man  and  acts  up  to  his 
faith  will  almost  as  certainly  get  to  heaven  as  a  pious  Hindoo. 
They  politely  assure  him  that  they  have  no  desire  to  convert 
him  to  Hindooism,  that  they  could  not  make  a  Brahman  of 
him  if  they  would,  that  he  must  be  content  to  go  on  as  a 
Christian,  and  that  a  fair  allowance  will  be  m^e  by  the 
Supreme  Judge  for  the  fact  of  his  birth  in  a  cold,  unromantic 
country,  and  his  education  without  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  of 
which  they  have  the  advantage.  Mr.  lioutledge  speaks  in 
terms  of  praise  of  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  in  pro¬ 
moting  education.  They  have  one  great  hold  over  native 
respect  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  Englishmen  who  go 
out  to  India  without  an  avowed  eye  to  their  pecuniary 
interest.  They  go  proposedly  to  give  and  not  to  receive.  How 
far  our  Hindoo  fellow-subjects  yet  are  from  feeling  at  one  with 
us  and  looking  back  to  our  historic  glories  as  their  own,  Mr. 
Iloutledge  discovered  in  a  lecture  which  he  gave  to  a  native 
audience  on  English  naval  heroes.  His  audience  received 
ver}'  coldly  his  panegyric  of  Drake  and  Blake ;  but  when  he 
mentioned  the  characteristic  of  Cook,  that  he  would  allow  no 
insult  to  be  offered  to  one  of  a  weak  and  helpless  race,  they 
cheered  lustily.  Mr.  A.  O.  Wilson  contributes  to  Macmillan 
a  very  powerful  paper  on  the  “  Turkish  Default.” 

If  all  the  numbers  of  the  London  Magazine^  which  has  just 
been  started  by  Mr.  Will  Williams,  are  as  brilliant  ns  the  first, 
it  ought  to  prove  a  great  success.  The  only  blot  in  its  first 
number  is  a  set  of  hideously  affected  verses  by  Mr.  Mortimer 
Collins,  entitled  “  Something  Praedesque.”  To  make  up  for 
this,  there  is  a  charming  fragment  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  a 
delicious  little  dramatic  illustration  of  the  lines — 

Mon  ccDur  volago,  dit-elle, 

N’est  pas  pour  vous,  Garmon — • 

a  morsel  so  exquisite  that  we  are  left  wishing  it  were  part  of 
a  complete  comedy.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Byron  writes  a  pleasant 
gossipy  paper  about  the  superstitions  of  actors,  in  which  he 
ruthlessly  condemns  several  venerable  beliefs  in  unlucky  days 
and  actions  which  prevail  behind  the  scenes.  Mr.  John  II. 
Ingrani,  who  has  done  some  good  work  in  connection  with 
l*oe,  gives  an  account  of  a  manuscript  of  the  tragedy  of 
PolUian  of  earlier  date  than  the  received  text.  Its  variations 
are  unimportant,  but  every  scrap  about  Poe  is  interesting. 
Among  the  other  contributors  to  this  new  magazine  are  Mr. 
Walter  Thorubury,  Mr.  G.  Barnett  Smith,  Lady  Hardy,  and 
Mr.  Charles  11.  Boss. 

A  Ride  through  liomia,  in  Fraser^  is  a  pleasantly  written 
paper,  provided  with  a  sketch-map  of  Turkish  railways,  which 
It  was  the  writer’s  mission  to  inspect.  After  inspecting  the 
railways  the  writer  travelled  in  great  state  with  an  escort 
from  the  Government,  a  dining  tent  and  a  French  cook,  and 
he  gives  pleasant  reminiscences  of  his  trip,  an  anecdote  of  a 
Bosnian  peasant  hero,  a  sketch  of  fine  mountain  scenery  there  ; 
but  the  paper  is  more  pictorial  than  political,  and  tells  us 
more  alwut  pipes,  cottee,  and  “the  conventional  politeness 
of  the  East,”  tlian  about  the  condition  of  the  people.  He 
was  very  properly  prevented  by  “  a  sense  of  duty  to  our  kind 
friend  the  then  \  izier  ”lrom  entering  upon  political  and  financial 
questions,  and  perhaps  we  have  no  reason  to  be  disappointed  in 


the  hopes  raised  by  the  title  of  the  paper  and  its  position  as 
first  article  in  the  magazine.  The  courteous  treatment 
which  he  received  from  all  connected  with  official  admi* 
nistration  in  Turkey  constrains  him  to  say  that  **  the 
Turk  is  a  gentleman — though  he  may  repudiate,”  which  may 
be  some  consolation  to  the  bondholders.  In  a  paper  on  the 
“  History  of  Twins,”  Mr.  Galton  endeavours  to  solve  by  a  new 
method  the  question  of  the  relative  influence  of  nature  and 
nurture,  birth  and  circumstances,  in  forming  character.  His 
idea  is  to  take  couples  of  twins  very  much  alike  in  youth,  who 
have  been  afterwards  subject  to  different  circumstances,  and 
learn  how  their  characters  have  been  affected  by  the  difference. 
Such  cases  as  the  Siamese  twins  would  not  be  suited  for  Mr. 
Galton’s  inquiry,  because  they  were  necessarily  exposed 
throughout  life  to  very  much  the  same  surroundings.  Mr. 
Gslton  has  a  most  amusing  collection  of  anecdotes  of  one  twin 
being  mistaken  for  another,  from  children  who  have  been 
physicked  and  whipped  by  mistake  for  their  brothers,  up  to 
young  men  who  have  gone  courting  in  place  of  their  brothers. 
The  anecdotes  are  certainly  very  amusing ;  so  far  as  they  are 
conclusive,  they  go  to  bear  out  the  presumption  that  circum¬ 
stances  have  comparatively  little  innuence  in  the  formation  of 
character.  We  may  return  to  the  subject.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  Mr.  Galton’s  anecdotes  is  his  account  of  two 
brothers  so  very  alike,  even  in  the  association  of  their  ideas, 
that  they  would  begin  to  hum  a  tune  at  the  same  moment^ 
make  the  same  remarks  on  the  same  occasion,  one  begin  a 
sentence  and  the  other  finish  it.  Once,  twin  A  being  in  Scot¬ 
land,  bought  a  set  of  champagne  glasses  as  a  surprise  for  his 
brother  B ;  while  B,  being  in  England,  bought  a  similar  set  of 
precisely  the  same  pattern  as  a  surprise  for  his  brother  A. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  “  Shakspeare’s  Macbeth^  and 
another,”  in  the  Comhill,  although  he  quotes  largely  from  the 
play,  has  not  read  it  to  much  purpose.  Ilis  most  re¬ 
markable  discovery  is  that  Mr.  Irving,  as  Macbeth,  “is 

Eicturesque  not  statuesque,  less  graceful  than  vivid,  and 
elongs,  as  Macbeth  should,  to  the  time  of  Scotch  witchesy 
not  of  Greek  fates.”  This  seems  to  imply  that  William 
Shakespeare  was  a  Scotch  Highland  man,  and  lived  in  the 
tenth  century.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
Mr.  Irving  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  Scotch  witch, 
why,  in  tne  name  of  wonder,  should  Macbeth  be  made  like  a 
Scotch  witch  because  he  lived  in  the  time  of  these  divinities  P 
We  shall  have  the  critics  of  two  centuries  hence  arguing  that 
Mr.  Irving  was  “  statuesque,  not  picturesque,  more  graceful 
than  vivid,”  because  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Tichborne 
claimant.  To  follow  the  critic’s  conception  of  the  character  in 
detail  would  be  to  write  a  longer  article  than  his.  His  method 
is  to  set  up  as  the  recognised  conception  of  Macbeth  a 
blunt  and  honest  soldier  “  who  would  barelv  think  of  murder, 
much  less  of  his  thought  of  murder,  until  his  wife  drove  him 
to  it.”  Attacking  this  conception  of  Macbeth,  which  nobody 
who  reads  the  first  act  of  the  play  ever  thinks  of  maintaining, 
he  gains  an  easy  victory,  and  seems  to  think  that  there  is  no 
mean  between  this  and  the  treacherous  abject  rascal  who 
nightly  grovels  on  the  stage  of  ihe  Lyceum.  “  The  milk  of 
human  kindness  ”  with  which  Lady  Macbeth  credits  her  hus¬ 
band,  is,  he  argues,  merely  her  fancy ;  at  the  very  utmost, 
Macbeth  is  pitiful  only  by  comparison  with  his  pitiless  wife. 
This  is  an  ingenious  idea,  but  if  the  writer,  as  we  expect  a 
writer  in  the  Comhill  to  do,  looks  at  the  original  from  which 
Shakespeare  borrowed  the  character,  he  will  see  that  his  inge¬ 
nuity  is  thrown  away.  How  carelessly  he  has  read  the  plaJi 


had  confided  to  his  wife  some  thought  of  supplanting  the  king, 
for  she  says  that,  when  he  broke  the  enterprise  to  her — 

Nor  time,  nor  place 

Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both. 

Now  at  their  first  meeting  on  the  stage  ho  knows,  and  tells 
her,  that  time  and  place  are  made  for  him — 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

But  whether  this  be  so  or  no,”  »S:c.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  anyone  who  professes  to  set  everybody  right  on  the  sub- 
j^ect  of  Macbeth’s  character  should  not  be  aware  that  Lady 
Macbeth  reads  a  letter  on  the  stage  before  the  entrance  of  her 
husband,  and  that  this  letter  had  been  sent  on  immediately 
after  Macbeth’s  interview  with  the  witches  and  before  he  knew 
that  the  King  was  coming  to  his  castle.  It  was  in  this  letter 
that  Macbeth  broke  the  enterprise,  before  he  knew  of  the 
King’s  intention  to  visit  him,  and  when  time  and  place  did 
not  adhere.  As  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  King’s  purpose  he  sent 
on  a  second  messenger,  who  enters  immediately  after  the  lady 
has  read  the  letter,  and  gives  her  the  intelligence.  An  article 
in  the  Comhill  to  refute  the  notion  that  Lady  Macbeth  sug¬ 
gested  the  murder  of  Duncan  to  her  husband,  and  to  ptove 
thereby  that  Mr.  Irving’s  caricature  of  Macbeth  is  the  original 
Shakespearian  conception,  is  certainly  behind  the  age. 
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The  Hon.  Roden  Noel  has  a  good  paper  in  the  GenUeman's 
Magazine  on  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan’s  poetry,  although  it  opens 
with  a  curiously  violent  defiance  oi  all  other  critics  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  We  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Noel’s  estimate 
of  the  mystic  ”  element  in  Mr.  Buchanan’s  poetry,  which 
the  poet  himself  attributes  to  his  Celtic  extraction.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Noel  says  there  is  a  meaning  in  it,  rank  nonsense 
though  it  seems,  and  we  should  be  most  unwilling  to  set  up 
our  negative  against  Mr.  Noel’s  positive:  As  for  Celtic 
« glamour,”  there  is  as  little  of  that  as  possible  in  Mr. 
Buchanan.  The  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Noel  as  Celtic  is 
Lowland  Scotch  of  the  purest  type ;  that  is  to  say,  we  could 
produce  dozens  of  Lowland  Scotch  ballads  full  of  the  same 
feeling,  whether  it  is  called  Celtic  glamour  or  anything  else. 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  ballads  have  the  genuine  queerness,”  and 
also  the  genuine  rough  force,  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  muse. 
With  Mr.  Noel’s  remarks  on  the  power  of  the  London 
Lyrics,”  particularly  “  Nell,”  and  of  “  Meg  Blane,”  most  people 
will  cordially  agree.  These  are  the  proper  bases  of  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  reputation ;  if  he  had  never  written  anything 
worse,  we,  for  our  own  part,  should  never  have  had  a  word  to 
say  against  him.  Among  other  papers  in  the  Gentleman's  is  a 
humorous  poem  by  Mr.  Hardy,  the  author  of  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd.’’ 

The  most  important  article  in  Blackwood  this  month — 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  present  issue  of  maga¬ 
zines — is  that  on  the  state  of  the  French  army  before 
1870,  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  in  the  daily  papers. 
The  letter  of  the  Wandering  Englishman”  in  the  same 
number  is  a  very  lively  production  in  what  may  be  called 
the  relaxed  style.  The  writer  takes  great  liberties  with  every 
rule  of  strict  composition,  such  as  unity  of  subject  and  logical 
sequence  of  matter,  opening  with  an  utterly  irrelevant  dis¬ 
quisition  on  mirrors,  passing  with  an  audaciously  bad  pun  to 
German  manners,  quizzing  German  love  for  German  music, 
comparing  Mr.  Carlyle’s  style  to  Paganini’s  one  string,  making 
a  profane  comparison  between  Frederick  the  Great  and  Joab 
the  son  of  Zeruiah,  settling  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  and  so 
forth,  fully  justifying  his  humorous  noni  de  plume  of  the 
‘‘  Wandering  Englishman,”  but  displacing  all  through  such  an 
unaffected  wealth  of  humour  and  enjoyment  of  fun  that  his 
sins  against  regularity  of  style  are  very  easily  pardoned. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Leaves  from  a  Sketch-Book :  PendUinys  of  Travel  at  Home 
and  Abroad.  By  Samuel  Read.  (^Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — 
Mr.  Read’s  Pencilling  ”  are  chiefly  architectural,  and  the 
text,  as  well  as  the  illustrations,  is  his  own.  The  sketches 
were  made  during  various  journeys  and  visits  to  old  towns  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent ;  and  engravings  of 
them  have  appeared  at  intervals  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  in  the  Illustrated  London  News.  Some  of  them  are  exe¬ 
cuted  with  much  care  and  taste,  and  give  the  scenes  they  are 
intended  to  illustrate  very  accurately.  The  English  views  are 
particularly  pleasant ;  and  one  village  street  in  Cornwall  wd 
some  old  streets  in  Chester  should,  we  think,  send  our  tourists 
into  the  less-frequented  districts  of  their  own  island  instead 
of  crossing  the  Channel  to  hunt  for  the  beautiful  and  antique 
in  foreign  lands.  Mr.  Read’s  collection,  with  its  modestly 
written  text,  will,  we  hope,  be  a  favourite  on  our  drawing¬ 
room  tables,  where,  in  its  green  and  gold  cover,  it  will  form 
a  suitable  companion  to  M.  Dora’s  *  Spain.’ 


AET. 


THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

The  Exhibition  of  Cabinet  Pictures  in  Oil  is  not  at  all  good 
this  winter.  It  is  below  its  general  average,  and  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  very  high  one.  The  few  really  first-rate  men  who 
usually  contribute  have  this  year  either  failed  to  do  so  or 
exhibit  work  which  they  must  know  is  inferior  to  themselves 
if  superior  to  their  various  followers.  Even  Mr.  Whistler’s 
Nocturne  in  blue  and  gold,  beautiful  as  it  is,  falls  short  of 
those  wonderful  lamplit,  twilit,  moonlit  river  scenes  he  sent 
some  seasons  ago.  The  present  Nocturne  shows  the  river 
under  the  same  aspect — the  golden  lights  along  the  distant 
embankment,  and  the  mingling  blues  of  mist  and  night,  are 
rendered  with  the  artist’s  long  liquid  sweeps  of  brush,  so  easy 
and  so  true  that  one  would  hardly  give  him  credit  for  the 
labour  such  consummate  work  must  cost  him.  Mr.  W  hisder, 
"We  think,  has  chosen  too  coarse  a  canvas  ;  its  rough  surface, 
■while  giving  this  work  a  certain  harmony  of  its  own,  impedes 
the  otherwibo  melting  flow  of  colour,  and  the  execution  be¬ 


comes  a  little  too  apparent  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nocturne 
in^  black  and  gold  is  painted  smooth  enough  in  all  con¬ 
science — so  smooth,  in  fact,  and  so  black  that  the  re¬ 
flections  on  the  glass  make  its  mysteries  difficult  to  decipher 
from  afar,  and  the  workmanship  hardly  permits  one  to  examine 
them  anear.  *The  inner  depths  of  the  night  are  poetically  ren¬ 
dered,  but  the  play  of  the  rocket  seems  to  have  been  painted 
too  close  over  the  black,  and  therefore  loses  its  intensity ;  and 
whereas  the  want  of  any  defined  human  interest  is  a  charm  in 
the  slumbering  river  scene,  we  think  it  a  defect  in  such  a 
subject  as  Cremome  Gardens,  where,  if  rockets  are  not  let  off 
for  someone’s  pleasure,  what  is  the  use  of  their  being  let  off 
at  all  P  Mr.  Watts’s  “  Days  that  are  no  More,”  a  melancholy 
lady  clad  in  rich  CTeen  silk  relieved  by  coral-red,  and  leaning 
gainst  a  gold  background,  is  academical  in  colour  and  pretty 
in  sentiment ;  but  the  painting  of  the  face  is  patchy,^’  ana 
the  drawing  though  correct  is  not  masterly.  His  “Found 
Drowned,”  though  hardly  more  than  a  sketch,  is  far  finer. 
The  body  of  the  woman,  looming  from  the  slime  in  the  intense 
murk  of  London  night  and  river  mist  and  huge  shadow  of 
pitiless  masonry,  is  a  sensational  subject,  but  becomes  plastic 
under  Mr.  Watts’s  sombre  and  impressive  handling.  To  turn 
to  more  cheerful  scenes,  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  has  sent  “  A 
Breezy  Day  in  Augus^”  a  simple  strip  of  meadow  and  a 
flower-crowded  corner  of  cornfield,  and  a  long  line  of  poplars, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  tossing  in  the  wind.  Mdlle.  Alma- 
Tadema  has,  in  contradistinction,  “  A  Dull  Afternoon  ” — a 
dank  pool  shut  in  by  shivering  sedges  under  the  gleams  of  a 
cold  grey  sky.  Mdlle.  Gazin  has  “A  Lonely  Farm  in 
Sussex,”  gilde  1  by  the  suffused  glow  of  a  quiet  sunset ;  “  A 
Fishing  Village,”  with  its  sand-hills  and  scant  vegetation 
basking  in  sleepy  noonday  light,  and  blown  over  by  soft  sea 
breezes;  also  “  Evening,”  with  its  melting  greys  and  yellow 
sky  and  sea,  and  its  “  black  craft,”  pendent  as  it  were  like 
gaunt  birds  come  home'  to  roost.  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson’s  “After 
Sunset  ”  is  a  rich  glow  of  orange  colour  and  brown  gold  land¬ 
scape,  and  reminds  one,  dimly  it  is  true,  of  Rembrandt’s 
landscapes ;  his  “  Moonlight  ”  is  not  nearly  so  good,  and  the 
execution  is  “  sloppy  ”  and  insecure.  Apropos  of  moonlight, 
we  remember  “  Moonlight  Memories  ”  exhibited  here  some 
seasons  ago  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Lawson,  who  can  give  the  spirit  of 
a  tree  intoxicated  with  moonshine  with  as  deep  a  sentiment  as 
Heine,  and  who  is  not  incapable  of  doing  lot  trees  in  the 
night  what  Claude  has  done  for  them  in  the  day.  Mr. 
Watson’s  “  Cowherd  ”  leads  us  pleasantly  from  landscape  pure 
and  simple  to  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris’s  more  complicated  pro¬ 
ductions.  “  The  Upland  Fold  ”  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  senti¬ 
mental  colour ;  the  long  line  formed  by  the  pale  carnation 
dress  of  the  girl  standing  by  the  hedge,  the  flock  of  sheep,  the 
dun-white  smock-frock  of  the  shepherd,  and  the  little  ruflie 
of  moonlight  on  the  sea  beyond,  gives  one  a  pleasant  sense  of 
distance  and  dreamy  emotion.  In  “Old  Ocean’s  Waif”  (a 
sailor  boy  and  his  sister  dragging  a  Union  Jack  through  the 
surf),  his  affection  for  changing  bghts  and  shimmering  effects 
I  has  led  him  to  the  utmost  verge  of  sentimentality.  His  style  is 
too  sweet ;  and  though  his  sea-piece  has  a  certain  savour  of 
salt  wind  about  it,  it  lacks  the  stronger  “  keen  sweet  smell  ” 
and  rough  country  glow  that  makes  Theocritus  and  Mason 
pre-eminent  among  pastoral  artists.  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie’s  work 
IS  also  getting  too  sentimental.  “  Antbylls  ”  is  yet  another 
classical  En^sh  young  lady  sitting  dreamily  beside  a  well, 
with  a  sunny  flicker  of  foliage  at  her  back.  Mr.  H.  Moore 
has  also  hardly  done  himself  justice  in  a  “  Surrey  Bye-road,” 
very  carefully  painted  with  its  tender  mists  and  rustle  of 
young  leaves,  but  it  lacks  vigour.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
“Fine  Weather  in  the  Open  Mediterranean,”  in  his  accus¬ 
tomed  style,  is  a  most  perfect  representation  of  mingling 
waters  and  halcyon  solitude,  and,  but  for  a  little  paintiness, 
would  be  a  real  masterpiece. 

There  are  several  more  works  worthy  of  longer  notices  than 
we  can  find  space  to  give  them.  Mr.  J.  T.  Nettleship’s  “  On 
the  Trail  ” — a  lion  prowling  along  the  marge  of  a  poisonous 
stagnant  against  a  blood-red  ominous  sky — is  a  bold  concep¬ 
tion.  A  "Voung  Girl,”  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Potter,  is  a  fine  piece 
of  cold  colour,  relieved  by  rich  unctuous  painting  in  the 
Dutch  style.  Mr.  Lhermitte  has  sent  the  “  Cloth  Market  at 
Landemau,”  a  clever  and  careful  work  in  his  accustomed 
manner.  Mrs.  Jopling  has  four  bright  pictures,  painted  with 
her  usual  taste  and  love  for  strong  colour,  but  each  with  a 
marked  difference  in  style.  Miss  E.  Epps  has  another  garden- 
piece,  in  which  school  of  composition  she  even  excels  Mrs. 
Fildes,  whose  careful  work  is  bjr  no  means  to  be  condemned. 
Mr.  Fantin  has  sent  several  of  his  perfect  flower-studies.  Mr. 
Henry  Hodgson,  A.R.A.,  and  H.  Macallum  have  also  each  con¬ 
tributed  good  and  careful  works  in  their  respective  styles, 
though  in  “  The  Boy  at  the  Helm  ”  Mr.  Macallum  is  encroach¬ 
ing  a  little  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Hook.  Messrs.  Barclay  and 
P.  and  J.  R.  Macquoid  have  also  largely  contributed.  We 
must  not  close  without  reference  to  Mr.  W.  Crane’s  “  Por- 
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■which  is  bold  in  construction  and  melodiously  well  sustained. 
The  second  movement,  andante  sustenuto,  shows  the 
defects  peculiar  to  the  school  to  which  the  composer 
belongs.  It  opens  with  a  fine  melody  intoned  by 
the  violoncello,  and  beautifully  played  on,  this  occasion 
by  Herr  Daubert,  but  in  the  course  of  the  movement 
the  sentiment  somehow  begins  to  flag,  and  the  result 
is  an  anti-climax.  The  scnerzo  struck  us  as  somewhat 
whimsical,  but  the  last  movement  again  rises  to  a  greater 
height  of  sentiment;  the  contrapuntal  treatment  in  it  is 
skilful,  and  the  various  themes  introduced  ai’o  interesting  and 
full  of  pathos.  The  performance  by  Madame  Essipoff  and 
MM.  Wiihelmj  and  Daubert  was  masterly,  as^  was  also  the 
rendering  of  Haydn’s  Quartet  in  D  minor.  Op.  7G,  No.  2,  for 
strings,  by  the  four  artists  already  referred  to.  The  weakest 
side  of  this,  as  of  most  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  were  the 
vocal  contributions.  Mr.  Shakespe^e  gave  an  aria  from 
Mozart’s  “  Cosi  fan  Tutte,”  and  two  exceedingly  insignificant 
songs  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett,  which,  however,, 
were  favourably  received  by  the  audience. 


trait,”  a  delicate  bit  of  colour;  and  Mr.  E.  K.  Hughes’ 
"Portraits  of  William  and  Mark,  ^Children  of  Joshua  Sing, 
Esq.,”  thoroughly  well  painted  in  every  respect.  T.  M. 


THE  FIRST  MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Chappell  has  opened  this  year’s  series  of  Popular 
Concerts  with  an  entertainment  equally  attractive  by  the 
perfmmers  and  by  the  works  performed.  Its  most  interesting 
feature  was  the  appearance  of  Herr  Wiihelmj  as  leader  of  the 
quartet,  this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  that  excellent 
-violimst  has  been  heard  by  a  London  audience  in  a  work  of 
chamber  music.  It  is  well  known  how  ditlerent  are  the 
qualifications  required  from  a  solo  player  and  those  which 
enable  the  artist  to  sink  the  peculiarities  ot  his  individual  style 
in  favour  of  a  harmonious  co-operation  with  the  other  instru¬ 
ments.  The  more  individual  this  style  the  greater  will  be  the 
difficulties  and  merits  of  this  artistic  self-surrender.  Judged 
by  this  one  criterion  Professor  Wiihelmj ’s  achievement 
cannot  be  pronounced  wholly  unimpeachable.  His  con¬ 
ception  of  a  work  is  of  so  personal  and  immediate  a 
nature  that  it  involuntarily  leaves  its  impress  on  the  whole  per¬ 
formance.  He  in  a  manner  conducts  the  other  players,  while 
Herr  Joachim  stands  to  them  in  the  relation  of  an  equal,  or  at 
most  of  hjrrivius  inter  pares.  One  cause  of  the  superiority 
thus  involuntarily  assumed  by  Herr  Wiihelmj  is  the  un¬ 
equalled  richness  and  beauty  of  his  tone  by  w'hich  the  other 
instrumentalists  are  necessarily  thrown  into  shade.  In  a 
miartet,  where  the  same  melodies  are  continually  repeated  by 
ue  various  instruments,  this  contrast  becomes  the  more 
noticeable.  Such  are  the  defects,  if  defects  they  may 
be  called,  of  Herr  Wiihelmj  as  the  leader  of  a  quartet. 
They  spring  from  exuberance  of  power,  and  must  b)'  no 
means  be  mistaken  for  the  low  demonstrativeness  i  of  the 
ordinary  virtuoso.  Altogether  the  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
Quartet  in  C  minor.  Op.  18,  No.  4,  by  MM.  Wiihelmj,  L. 
Bies,  Zerbiui,  and  Daubert,  struck  us  as  something  entirely 
new  and  original.  The  tempi  were  fresh  and  energetic,  the 
shadings  of  forte  and  piano  excellent,  and  the  ensemble  bore 
witness  to  careful  rehearsing.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
sounded  somewhat  like  a  solo  for  the  violin  accompanied  by 
strings  ;  but  this  solo  was  played  with  such  verve  and  beauty 
— indeed,  with  such  genius — as  to  silence  the  afterthought  of 
critical  remonstrance.  The  audience  evidently  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed,  and  rewarded  its  favourite  with  storms  of  applause. 

A  reception  no  less  enthusiastic  was  granted  to  that  most 
graceful  of  pianists  Mdme.  Annette  EssipolF.  The  accom¬ 
plished  artist  performed  the  well-known  Sonata  by  Beethoven, 
Cfe.  63  (dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein).  Of  the  characteristics 
01  Madame  EssipolT s  style  w'e  have  spoken  at  length  on  former 
occasions ;  we  have  called  her  a  Chopin  player  par  excellence^ 
imbued  with  the  sweet  melancholy  and  rhythmical  life  of  that 
author.  But  this  does  not  disqualify  her  for  the  mightier 
conceptions  of  the  greatest  of  all  composers.  Her  reading  of 
Beethoven’s  Sonata  was  original  without  being  quaint,  and  her 
phrasing  and  declamation,  if  that  term  may  be  applied  to 
instrumental  music,  were  commensurate  with  Beethoven’s 
melodious  breadth.  Technical  difficulties  do  not  exist  for  her. 

The  novelty  of  the  evening  was  a  trio  for  pianoforte  and 
•trinOT  in  D  minor,  Op.  (5,  by  Woldemar  Bargiel,  the  first  of 
the  three  trios  published  by  that  composer.  Herr  Bargiel  is 
one  of  those  living  German  musicians  of  established  reputa¬ 
tion  whose  .name  has  been  carried  to  our  shores  by  the 
recent  wave  of  musical  process.  Perhaps  the  following 
facts  may  interest  the  reader.  Woldemar  Bargiel  was 
bom  in  1828,  and  is  a  half-brother  of  Mdme.  Schumann. 
His  musical  education  he  received  at  the  Leipsic  Conserva¬ 
toire  under  Mendelssohn  and  Hauptmann,  but  his  artistic 
tendency  was  chiefly  biassed  by  the  influence  of  Robert 
Schumann.  He  belongs  to  the  school  generally  called  by  that 
composer’s  name,  ot  which  Johannes  Brahms  is  the  most 
gifted  representative,  and  which  counts  amongst  its  members 
several  of  the  leading  composers  of  the  present  epoch.  The 
^pendance  of  these  men  on  iSchumanu  consists  less  in  an 
imitation  of  the  master’s  peculiarities  than  in  a  more  or 
less  modified  affinity  with  his  artistic  aims,  which 
c^not  but  react  on  their  mode  of  utterance.  In  the  present 
trio  by  Ih^giel  this  formal  influence  is  more  apparent  tnan  in 
some  of  his  later  works.  Amongst  his  compositions  we  men¬ 
tion  for  orchestra — Overtures  to  Medea  and  Prometheus ; 
Sonatas  for  the  violin.  Op.  10 ;  and  for  the  pianoforte  at  four 
hands.  Op.  23 ;  brides  p^nis  for  chorus  and  numerous  pieces 
of  chi^ber  miuic.  Herr  Bargiel  is  at  present  conductor  of 
a  musical  association  at  Rotterdam.  The  work  performed  last 
Monday  is  fairly,  although  not  eminently,  representative  of 
hia  power.  We  were  moat  pleased  with  the  first  movement, 


noon  deserve  every  publicity.  A  man  who,  after  reaching 
more  than  the  threescore  and  ten  allotted  by  the  Psalmist, 
writes  so  sparkling  a  play  as  My  Awfid  Dndy  and  recognising 
the  limits  which  age  has  placed  upon  his  powers  confines  hia 
acting  to  that  and  remits  none  of  nis  old  spirit,  cminot  be  too 
much  applauded : — 

"  I  think  I  see  before  me  [he  said]  several  well-known  faces, 
constant  attendants,  who  have  listened  to  a  number  of  ^  few 
words’  on  numerous  occasions.  I  hope  I  do  not  misinterpret 
them.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  man  who  went  every 
night  to  see  Van  Amburgh  put  his  head  in  the  lion’s  moutn, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  sure  of  not  missing  the  moment 
when  it  would  be  bitten  off.  Who  knows  but  that  the  same 
sort  of  feeling  may  exist  with  regard  to  my  few  words,  and 
that  the  hope  that  they  may  be  my  last  may  animate  the 
listener?  If  so,  I  shall  try  and  baulk  his  morbid  desire,  and 
do  my  best  to  outlast  him.  I  have  beaten  him  so  far,  and 
will  make  a  struggle  for  it  still.  I  have  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  the  public  for  forty  years,  and  have  grown  all  the  stronger 
for  its  support.  Who  knows  how  long  1  may  yet  enjoy  it  ? 
At  all  events  I  have  had  the  gratification  of  finding  that  even 
after  so  long  a  period,  and  notwithstanding  the  growth  of  so 
many  young  and  bright  intellects  around  me,  I  am  still  able 
to  afford  the  same  amusement  that  I  did  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  and  that  I  am  pennitted  not  only  to  play  my  old 
.parts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  but  have  been 
allowed  to  write  and  act  a  new  one,  meeting  with  even  more 
than  my  old  success.  I  shall  carry  the  pleasant  remembrancff 
■with  me  wherever  I  go,  and  I  shall  hope  to  return  and  find 
you  all  as  hearty  and  kind  as  ever.” 

Everybody  must  echo  this  wish.  Mr.  Mathews  has  been 
succeeded  at  the  Gaiety  by  Mr.  Toole.  As  yet  Mr.  Toole 
has  played  only  in  old  pieces  in  which  he  has  made  his  popu¬ 
larity.  He  will  appear  shortly  in  a  new  play  by  Mr.  Byron. 


STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  this  day  week: — 


Closing 
Pricfls 
Nov.  12. 


Increase 


Decrease 


Consols,  for  delivery . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Reduced  Three  per  Cents. 

India  Poor  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Board  of  Works  Three  per  Cents.  . 
Bank  of  England  Stuck . 


Colonial  GrOvsiixMENT  Securities. 

Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  per  Cent. 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent . 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent. . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent . 

„  Four  per  Cent . [ 
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CloBing 
Prioea 
Nov.  12. 


Foreign  Stocks. 


Incmae  Decrease  ('OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CA‘NAL. 

^  ^der  Contract  for  the  oonvejaaoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  MeditarraiMMi, 
- -  mote,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navl- 


Aigentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868 . . . 
pr>g<lian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871  .. 

„  do.,  1875 . 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1878 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868  . 
„  Seven  per  Cent.,  1878  . 

„  Khedive  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes  . 
„  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes. . . 

ItaUan  Five  per  Cents . 

Feravian  Six  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . . 

Portuguese . 

Sofliiaa  Five  per  Cent.,  1871  .. . . 
«  >.  1872  .... 

„  per  cent.  1875  . 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents. . . 

l^kish  Five  per  Cents.  . . 

„  ^  per  Cent.,  1869 . . 

„  Treasury  Bonds  (B  C) 
Unit^  States  Funded . 


Hoke  BAiLTfAT  Stocks 


Caledonian . 

Great  Eastern . 

Great  Northern  (A) . 

Great  Western . 

London  and  Brighton . 

London,  Chatham  wd  Dover 
London  and  North-Western. . 
London  and  South-Western.. 

Metropolitan . 

Midland . 

Soath-Eastem . 


American  Railway  Stocks. 


Imperial  Ottoman . 

London  and  County . 

London  Joint-Stock  .... 
London  and  Westminster 
Union  Bank  of  London. . 


Anglo-American . . 

Bastem . . 

Bsstern  Ihctenaion  . . . , 
Western  and. Brazilian 


Erie  ($100  shares) . 

Illinois  Central  ($100  shares) . 

New  York  Central  ($1W)  shares) . 

Pennsylvania  ($60  shares) . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  ($50  shares) 


Hudson’s  Bay . 

Ix>ndon  General  Omnibns . 

North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Telegraph  Ck>n8truction . 


T?ie  Editor  catmot  undertake  to  return  Manuecnpts. 
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The  Culturkampf  In  the  Home. 
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Auguste  Yaoquerie. 


M.  Dora’s  Spain. 
The  Book  of  the  Axe. 
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gatton_Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sum  GteBsL 
ev^  Thurstey,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overiaiiii 

MailM.  AVATV  IMnnHAT 


•  - — J,  - -  >  *  aasawj  f —aam  AAVaaS  a/a 

Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cookspur  Street,  S.W. 


PJRURY  LANE.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  BOUCICAULT  in  the 

Drama,  SHAUGHRAXJN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  soeneiT 
by  William  Beverley,  at  7.45  every  evening.  Preceded  by  THB  WHITB  HAT. 
To  conclude  with  A  NABOB  FOR  AN  HOUR.  Prioee  from  id.  to  E4  4fc 
Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particnlar  person  is  no  donbt  a  (theoreMoally) 
remote  oontingenoy ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  of  fact  the 

next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  snm  at  whidi  it  will  be  seen  the 


(in  a  peconinry  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  abeurdbr 
small,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DU^ 

4m  AKa  _ 11 _ 


in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


■pAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


*  TRUSTEES  AND  f  DIRECTORS. 


•  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  M.  B.  Marsden,  Bsq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  *1 R.  B.  Martin,  ^.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

t  John  Brown,  Bsq.  •fSir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chaiznum)* 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Bsq. 

t  Arthur  logo.  Esq.  •  James  White,  Bsq. 

♦  Andrew  Johnston,  E*q.,  J.P.  f  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  B.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Bi^way  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantw. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLB  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  P.9.B., 
Managing  Director. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Eatab- 

-K-  lished  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  17  PaU  Mall,  RW. 


Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHCENLX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loes  settlements. 
Insurances  efFcctod  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


-  (  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 

j  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

npHE  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

JL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

GiiiEV  OrmcKS :  34  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  SECURITY  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS 
Consists  of 

(1.)  The  Guarantee  Fund  of  over  £50,000. 

(2.)  The  entire  Net  Premiums  received, 

(not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  gross) 

^lecially  reserved  for  payment  of  Claims  under  Policies,  and  inTMtel 
in  Trust  in  the  names  of 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sandhurst,  ) 

Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  [■  Trustees. 

Matthew  Hutton  Chaytor,  Esq.,  j 
(8.)  'The  other  Assets  and  Property  of  the  Company, 
constituting  the  most  onexceptionable  provision  for  payment  of  Claims  under 
Policies. 


Forms  of  Application  for  Assuranoe,  the  Rates  of  Premium,  Dr.  Farr’s 
Report  on  the  Life  Fund,  and  all  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 


Dilapidations,  repairs,  &c.— Valuations  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 


1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 
Twenty-five  years’  piaotioal  experience.  Uigheet  referenoee. 
Terms  moderate. 


T^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

rj  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  ^ntinental 


Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarubber  Works,  Sugar  Rafineri^ 
Oil  Works,  and  other  baziurdoas  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  aetUM 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  vurious  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  ratee 
quoted,  free  of'  charge.  Marine  insnranoee  effbotod  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Bosinees  established  1865. 

Branch  Offices  in  Tendon,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 


/COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 


Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
ecored  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


/CRITERION  TABLE  D’H6TE  served  daily  between  the 

hours  of  six  and  eight,  consisting  of  Soups,  Pish,  Bnti^,  Joints,  Sweets, 


Ices,  Dessert,  Ac.  THREE  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE.  SPIERS  A 
POND,  Thk  Critkmon,  KEOKrr  CiBCua.  _ 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 
ov 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

IB  THB 


AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

Trostoes  of  the  British  Mossam,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Leading 


^^^^erms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  A  0O.» 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  86A  Rathbone  Place,  W. 
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"  TirOMAN  SUFFRAGE :  REASONS  FOR  OPPOSING 

W  IT  A  LECTURE  upon  the  above  subject  will  be  givra  by 
V, .  ..ra-B  n  vr  nrk_nPiznATrvR  TNRTTTUTE.  66  Castle 


V  V  IT.  — A  Liisururllii  upon  mo  i»uu»o 
CAPTAIN  MAX8B.  B.N.,  at  thV  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTITUTE,  66  Castle 
S^i^oJS  stSt,  on  Wednesday.  November  17, 1876.  The 
taken  at  Bight  o’clock  P.M.  Admission  Free  by  Ticket.  Reserved  Seats,  One 

Shilling.  Free  to  Member*.  _ c  * 

WALTER  .JOHN  ORGAN,  Secretary. 


X  £10,000  TO  BE  SOLD  in  an  established  undertaking  promising  to  pay 
20  per  cent.  Price  to  an  immediate  purchaser,  £5,000 ;  or  the  amoimt  could  be 
divided.  For  particulars  address  “  Alpha,”  care  of  C.  Mitchell  Si  Co.,  Adver¬ 
tising  Agents,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


^J'HE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  PoeeeMrfon  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  OiBce  of  the 
^RKBBCK  Buildiko  SOCIETY,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildinfpi,  Chancery  lAue. 


HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbkck  Bank.  All  sum*  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-booke 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,' and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 


AV  Uli  .  U  UIUU&. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


TEIT3iTjA.lsrT,  O-EOIiOG-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geo¬ 
logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Anstcd,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 


and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  'Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  cither  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  arc  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


84  FLEET  STREET,  RC. 


From  «  PALI  MALL  GAZETTE^'  ApHl  2m,  1872. 

"  THE  TRIBUNE  it  htyond  compare  the  mott  influential  Newtpaper  tn 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Journal*  it  in 
England.'* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pubUshed  dally  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
•very  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Eiurope, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&o.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  vlsi 
England  yearly,  and  boy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  larg^  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre- 
Oisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  bo  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
Camiliar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  «  SATVRDA  V  REVIEW**  November  9/A,  1872. 


"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  mott  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.’* 


letters  respecting  Advertl'emcnts  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Eloiua.NO,  the  Nkw  Youk  Tiubunk  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


L.\ZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

*®<***ta. — K.  LAZKNHY  Si  SON,  solo  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
a^  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distliignuhed  by  their  name,  bog  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre- 
giiamnteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wlgmore  Street, 
London  8  (late  (1  Edwards  Street,  Portmuu  Sqimre),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 


HAR\  *S  sauce. — C.VUTION. — The  admirers  of  this 

rAlAhmtA<1  finii/wa  . . A-  -a _  .  .  •  .  « 


^  A  cetebrntoil  Sauce  are  particularly  rcHpiestod  to  olwerve  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZKNBY  A  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

‘‘  Elizabeth  Lazenby," 


JgENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs.  * 


rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

X  just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 


TO  INVESTORS  AND  OTHERS.— An  INTEREST  of 

£10.000  TO  BE  SOLD  in  an  established  undertaking  promising  to  pay 


offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  iu  London,  comprising  clocks  tat 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  tmd  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


Y17HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60.000 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bibkbbck  Fbkkhold  Land  Socran-r,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  St.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7t.  Pedigrees 
tra^.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,*^ 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10«. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  8*.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7«.  6d, 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6t.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12«.  6d, 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


/"lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
gravid  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lone),  W.C. 


■pAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

JL\  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 


a  beautiful  monogram,  6t.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLE'TON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

Vy  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1«. ;  Name  Plates, 


2t.  M. ;  Srt  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2t.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6t. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  Tlie  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2<. ;  £:l  8t. ;  £4  4i. ;  £6  6«. ;  £6 16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10<. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16i.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lone),  W.C.  _  _ 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVER’nSEMENTS, 


\7ISITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  ^ality, 

V  2t.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Weddi^ 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13«.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (corner  cf  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


l\TONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

in  many  colours,  1«.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9i.  The  following 


are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
NobiUty,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Ojrford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Ltme),  W.C. 


TJEAL  &  SON, 

195  to  11 


198  TO'TTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  Pbic»  or 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


14  EAL  &  SON, 

X-1-  196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W. 


JOHN  TAN  N’S 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


NEWGATE  STREET, 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  pro\'ided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners. 
rea<ly  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
flgiures,  and  at  the  same  price  aa  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


jr  IT’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  R^nt  Street. 
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linens 

linens 

linens 

linens 


i:AMlLi  LiJNLNlS  wiioLESALi:  manufacturers*  prices. 

requiring  Household  Linen  should  inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  < 
nwT.  ,  Hundred  Dozen  Table  Napkins  at  2t.  6d.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  5i.  6d.  each.  Di 

Uotta,  3  yar(fa  long,  11*.  9d.  each ;  Napkins  to  match,  8*.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  SI  yards  long,  18*.  9d. ;  4  yarc 
5  yarfs  long,  15*.  9d.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  2*.  4id. ;  2  jTirds  long,  6*.  6d. ;  2J  yanls  long,  6*.  W.  each. 
Sheeting,  2*.,  2*.  6<f.,  and  St. ;  fine  and  useful,  St.  6d.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  every  description  of  Linen.  I 


OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAB  TOTTENHAM  COUKT  HOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHINe  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

^  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FURNISH  TOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19*.  to  65s. 
Electro  Forks —  Table,  from  24*. ;  Spoons,  from  24s. 
Papier  Macbe  Tea  ^^ys,  in  Sets,  2is.,  66s.,  95s. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  Ts. 

Uisb  Covers — Tin,  23s. ;  Metal,  65s.;  Electro,  £11  lls> 
Electro  Cmets  and  Liqnenrs. 

Lamps— P  itent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  ke. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  &e. 


Fenders— Bright,  45s.  to  £16;  Bronze,  Ss.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Blaok,  Register,  Hot-air,  Ac. 
Baths— Domestic,  Fix^,  and  Trarelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Comice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  17s.;  3  do..  52s. ;  6  do.,  £6  9a 
Kitcheners- From  3  ft.,  £3  6s.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 
Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ac, 
(Cafaloffuet  free.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46.  Xing  WilUnm  StrMt. 


DELICIOUS,  INVIGtORATINC,  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INBISBENSABIjE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUBEBSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MABAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  Lon  don^ _ 

NXJDA.  V:EIIIT.A.8.— GhREY 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
▼ill  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10a.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Msgnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  oonstitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNBFORD  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  worid. 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE), 


CORN  FLOUR 


TAKE  NO  OTHER, 


fpiIE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

1  mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
congh  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  iujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glwds  at  the  moment  they  are  exited  by  the  act  of  sneking,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6d.  and  1*.  boxes  (by  poet  8  or  15  stamps),  and  tins,  1*.  6d.,  labelled 
“  James  Epps  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170 
PiocadiUy,  London.” 

XTREEDOM  from  Coughs  in  ten  minutes  is  secured  by 

Jj  DR.  LOOOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.  They  give  instant  relief,  and 
ranidlv  cure  Asthma,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  and  all  Disorders  of  the 
Br^b  and  Long*.  They  taste  pleasantly.  Price  1*.  IJd.  per  box.  Sold  by  all 


TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Gnaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

^  ^Uj  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protwts  the  cDAmel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 

Breath.  Price,  1*.  «d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O. 


r- 
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"vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRQOS. 

Am  Adt  inralid  can  cnre  himaelf,  withont  medicine 


Am  Any  inralid  can  cnre  himaelf,  withont  medicine,  inoonvenienoe,  or 
•zpenae,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


which  aarca  fifty  timea  ita  coat  in  medicine,  and  ia  irreaistible  In  indigeation 
(dyapepaia),  habitual  conatipation,  diarrhcea,  hsemorrhoida,  liver  complainta, 
flatulency,  nervouHneaa,  biliouaneaa,  all  kindaof  fcvera,  acre  thmata,  catanha,  oolda, 
inflnenaa,  noiaea  in  tlte  bead  and  eara,  rheumatiam,  gout,  poverty  and  impnirlties 
of  the  blo^,  ernptiona,  hyateria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  almpleaaneaa,  low  apirita, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  braah,  palpitation,  tioartbum,  neada^e,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spaama,  nauaea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infanta;  80,000  enrea  of  cases  considered  hopelees.  It 
contains  four  timea  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstona  Rectory,  near  Fi 


From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstona  Rectory,  near  Fakenhom, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1800. 

“  Qentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  oases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shaiw.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  ia  (me  of  its 
earliest  and  beat  effects, — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  a(X]uired  strength  and  nimbleneaa,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  os  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confe^ons,  visit  the  .'ick,  I  make  long  jonmejrs  on  foot,  my  bead 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferera  I 
aut^rise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
f(M)d,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CABTBLLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  lYieat 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovi.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  Unlveiaity  of  Marbnrgh,  writes  in  the 


Berlin  Clinical  Wcrkly  ot  April  8,  1872:  “I  shaU  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  childien  to  the  Revalenta  ArabicMU  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  (ximplete  emaciation,  with  (xmstant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  (»re  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY'S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  sucosss.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immixiiateiy  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  fcxxl  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  siux^ess  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  ferad,  whiifii  I  find  (x>ntains  fonr  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Twenty-aeven  years*  DYS- 

PEP8IA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  in(»nvenience,  and 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  F<x)d  in  six  weeks’  time.  ttc. — PARKER  D.  BINQUAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

tui. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia. 


nervousness,  asthma,  <x>ugb,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  siokneas,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  52,422  of  CON¬ 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty.tfaree  years’  diseased  longs,  spitting  of  blo(xl. 


iver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  tbe  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breatli,  and  cough  liave  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Metcliant,  Frimley.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brc^han. — '*  In  oonseqnencw  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yeorj,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  road,  write,  or,  in  faet,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervems  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  ewnstant  sleeplemncss,  and  tbe  most 
Intolamble  nervons  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  aa  French,  had 
peacribed  for  me  in  voia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  POOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  moutlis.  The  gcxxl  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  mo ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DB  BREHAN,  Naples. 
April  17, 18S9.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-L/  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bcmn,  July  19, 1862.— Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  tbe  most  exocUent,  nourisbing, 
and  restorative  absorlients,  ami  supersedes,  iu  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  Is  particularly  effective  in  Indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrbcvn,  bowel  compbiinto,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  luemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  I’rofcaisor  of  Mudiciuo  and  Practical  M.D.” 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  blessetl.  It  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasteil  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des*  Isles.” 


DU  BARRY'S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livin^tone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  tlie  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  itociety, 
memtions  the  happy  state  of  the  |)eoplc',  ‘‘  ^V^lo  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  sUff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 


kesepe  tliem  perfectly  free  from  dis(MUie--'Con8umption,  scnrufula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scairecly  lieard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


T^U  BARRY'S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 


French  Navy, on  her  lato  voyage  round  the  worUl,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
exceliwit  REVALENTA  AILAUICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  ouutpresttetl  vegeUbles  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 


strength,  and  we  rt'gret  that  routine  should  bitborto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
1  a«loptioii  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maureitc,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 

^*118*71  K.  i'auvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mundot,  Kourrieu.  Roads  off 
lljfyrcs,  16U»  May,  1873.” 


T^U  BABRY’8  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

isnitAhlv  nnnVnil  all  _ ii- .  ...  .  .... 


•cT  cli  wlls:  In  tins,  Jib.,  at  2<.;  of  1  lb., 

Ji.  6d.;  21b.  ;  61b.,  14j.;  12lb.,  28j.;  241b.,50#. 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2«. ;  24  cups,  3«.  6d. ;  48  cups  6s  • 

OOP  a.....  QA.  .  K’Ta  *  S 


288  cups,  30s. ;  676  cups,  65s. 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  sooth# 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  siohness,  even  in 


pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waUng 
np,  or  camsed  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobaooo  or  drinkingt 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sonnd,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3s.  6d. ; 
2  lb.,  6s.:  24  lb.,  60s. 


T^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendflme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 


-1--^  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendflme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan;  1  CaUe  de  Valverde,  Madrid; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  <fcc. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 


HAS  TWENTY  TEARS’  REPUTATION. 


Pnrehasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  tbe  fac« 

simile  signatures. 


GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

“  Queen’s  (Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Often  supersedes  Wine. 


A  Valuable  Tonic.  IMidous.  42j.  per  dozen,  net. 

p  RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

vJT  “  Sportsman’s  Special  Quality.”  Stronger  and  less  sweet.  50s.  per 
dozen,  net.  Prepayment  requir^. 

RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

T  Order  through  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery, 
Maidstone.  Carriage  Free  in  England. 


KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

f  I  'HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-J-  very  CRBAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 


and  more  wholescnne  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depflt—  ^ 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREBT,  W. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC  SALINE. 


HAVB  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  ia  tbs  cuily  safe  antidots  in  Feveia,  Eniptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLO  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthlaea  Salinee  Iwing  plaoed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  wfaioh  do  not  ewntain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^lou^’s  Pyr^o  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  tbe  NAME!  and  TRADE!  HTABK  cm  aBUVF-OODOiTBBD 
WBAFPEjR  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  cm  which  dependenoe  alcme  caa  be 

PlACIide 

NOTE  ADDRESS- 113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


IVTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

JY-L  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

Mrs.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Beet  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

IVTILLARD’S  “  imnSlBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

lYL  6d.  Packets.  1«.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant. — Of  all  ('hemists.  Perfumers,  flic.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  Si  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LB'TTERS  PATENT. 

'lYT'HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  tbe  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  M(X/-MAIN  PAD  and 
PA'TENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  m*y  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  tbe  hips  being  sent  to  tbe  Monufaotnrer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single ’Truss,  lfi».,  21s.,  26s.  6d.,  and  31«.  6d.;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
Sli.  6d.,  4‘2s.,  and  52s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  52s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-ufilce  Orders  to  bo  made  paj'able  to  John  White,  Post  Offlex,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 


T^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 


LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  'riiey  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6c/.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  IW. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Picc»dilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Health 

insuretl.  snniulnoffa  suvniroil.  fwsA.  nrimfort-..  And  Inncmvitv  nromotod.  The 


A  X  insured,  soundness  secured,  ease,  cximfurt,  and  longevity  promoted.  Th® 
benefits  under  disease  from  using  these  incximparable  medicines  are  known  to  all 
who  liuve  given  them  a  fair  trial.  'They  cxinnot  be  too  highly  cximmemied  for 
the  favourable  influence  they  exercise  over  the  skin.  In  all  eruptions,  inflaro®®®* 
tions,  ulcerations,  the  detergent  qualities  of  this  Unguent  render  it  so  e<n<»ciouii 
in  first  cleansing  and  purifying  the  diseased  part,  then  induciar  renewed 
healthy  action,  as  to  ultimately  leave  the  surface  in  the  higb®"C  health.  Hollo¬ 
way’s  Ointment  works  the  most  wonderfully  beneficial  results  in  bad  leg^ 
chronic  sores,  Ac.,  by  improving  and  quickeninar  the  slngglsh  and  imperfect 
circulation,  removing  all  cxirrupt  matter,  ami  increasing  the  disposition  to  heal. 
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mudie’S  select  library. 

THE  NEW  SBASON.—NOTICE. 

Sobacribers  to  MIJDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  are  respectfully  informed  that 
arrangements  hare  again  been  made  with  the  leading  Publishers  for  an  early 
and  abundant  supply  during  the  season  of  all  forthcoming  Books  of  merit  and 
general  interest. 

The  Collection  of  Standard  Works,  to  which  all  Subscribers  haxe  ready  access 
win  also  bo  further  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  Copies  of 
the  New  Editions  of  those  Works  of  the  beet  Authors  which  are  still  in  demand. 

Rerised  Lists  of  Books  recently  added  to  the  Library  and  Catalogues  of 
Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage 
free,  on  application. 

First-class  Subscription  for  a  Constant  Succession  of  the  Newest  Books,  ONE 
guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Umitkd).  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

Cnr  Office,  2  Kino  Street,  Cheai’bids. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRORMOXeERS  TO  HER  MRJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  u  n  coating  of 

O  pure  surer  orer  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
PanrciPLES,  almost  to  the  purity  and  wMteness  of  SUver,  which  renders  it,  at  a 
basis  for  Electro-SUvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  dnrabiUty. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELBCTRO-PLATBD. 


f 

Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern.' 

Strong  Plated 
FiddlePattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

King’s  and 
Fancy  Pattern. 

£  #.  d. 

£ 

#. 

d. 

£  #. 

d. 

£  #. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  11 

0 

1 

18 

0 

2  4 

0 

wmrm 

El 

12  Dessert  do . 

1  0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  16 

El 

12  Table  Spoons . 

1  10 

0 

1 

18 

0 

2  4 

0 
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13Des8ttrt  do . 

1  0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

12  Tea  do . 

0  12 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  10 

0 

2  Salt  do . 

0  2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

1  Mustard  do . 

0  1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0  2 

0 

Ii»’l 

El 

6  Egg  do. . 

0  9 

0 

12 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  6 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  9 

6 

0 

18 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  16 

6 

1  Fish  Knife . 

0  11 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0  16 

6 

0  16 

6 

1  Batter  Knife  . 

0 

3 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  6 

El 

2  Sauce  Ladles . . . 

0 

7 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  3 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0  4 

0 

0  6 
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1  Sugar  Tongs . 

0  2 

6 

0 

S 

0 

0  3 

6 

0  4 

i|V 

8  4 

0 

11 

2 

3 

12  11 

6 

13  19 

6 

Cruet  Frames,  18«.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffles  Servioes,  70s.  to  200«. ;  Corner 
Dishes,  £0  l  the  ^t  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  2&*.  to  50«. ;  and  orery  article  for 
the  Ttoble  aa  in  silver. 

GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

V-/  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERINO,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

ULACK^S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  baiwirci 

1st  siae.  2nd  sise.  Srd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  at  Table  Knives. 

CLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of*  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7«.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  16j.  ;  Pen  Baths,  13«.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18s. 

^^LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18i.  the  &t  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28«.  SUver  Pattmm,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49«. 

CLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

^  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
i^tuined  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

^  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  qoaUty. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3«.  6<f.  to  6t, 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOi.  to  30i. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  66«.  to  120«. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3*.  to  5$,  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10#.  6<i.  to  60#.  ' 

Improv^  Coal- Boxes,  4#.  Gd.  to  30.f. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18#.  6d.  to  86#. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  46#.  to  06#. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9#.  (id.  to  30#. 

Papier  Mach6  ditto,  30#.  to  96#. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6#.  Gd.  to  14#.  Gd. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

^  SITES. 

First  Prize  Sot .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  II  8 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
^nders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro- plated 
Table  Cutlery,  Sic.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

336  STRAND,  W. 


13  Grkat  Mablborocoh  Stbbbt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


CELEBEITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN;  WITH 

BPI^DBS,  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  SPORTING,  and  THHATRIOAL. 
By  I/)rd  William  Pitt  Lknnox.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.,  30#. 

^ong  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  arc  George  IV., 
WilU^IV.,  XYUI.,  Louis  PhUlppe,  Napoleon  III.,  Eugtoe  Beauharnais, 
the  Duke  of  WeUington,  the  Marquises  of  Anglesea,  Woroester,  and  Waterford, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lords  Raglan,  Petersham,  and  George  Bentinck,  M.  Thiers, 
^unt  D  Orsay,  Beau  BrummeU,  Sirs  G.  WombweU,  Lumley  Skefflngton,  and 
MasMy  Stanley,  Admiral  Rous,  Messrs.  Charles  Greville,  Wellesley  Pole,  Fitzroy  " 
Stanhope,  James  Morrell,  Delra6  RadclUIe,  Moreton  Berkeley,  Thomas  Moore. 
Theodore  Hook,  W.  Elliston,  G.  F.  Cooke,  Miss  O’NeU,  Mrs.  Jordan.  Ac. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  O.  J.  Andkbsson,  Author  of  “  Lake  Ngami,”  Ac.  Edited  by  L.  Uoyd. 
Author  of  “  Field  Sports  of  the  North.”  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  16#. 

“  This  book  is  most  intoresting  reading,  and  the  notes  on  the  zoology  of 
Damaraland  are  especially  ^to  be  recommended  to  the  naturalist.” — Saturday 
Review. 

MT  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FROM 

1809  TO  1816.  By  CHARLBa ’LoBTUs,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  2  vols.  21#.  [Aov.  19. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE 

GONNBVILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlottk  M.  Yonqb, 
Author  of  ‘‘  The  Heir  of  Redolyffe,”  Ac.  2  vols.,  21#. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR  By 

MORTIMER  COLLINS.  3  vols. 


Author  of 


DIANE.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid, 

“  Patty,”  Ac.  2  vols.,  21#. 

“  A  very  clever  novel,  written  in  a  style  of  singular  brilliancy.  The  plot  ia 
drawn  with  a  masterly  hand.  The  characters  are  true  to  nature.” — Ckmrt 
Journal, 

THE  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY.  By  M.\by  Cbcil 

Hay,  Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.”  3  vols. 

"  This  book  deserves  the  success  which  should  attend  pure  ideals  and  a  graoe- 
fnl  fancy.  Doris  herself  is  a  charming  heroine.  A  character  more  admirable 
stUl  Is  Margaret  Chamberlain.” — AtKenaeum. 

MY  LOVE,  SHE’S  BUT  A  LASSIE.  By 

the  Author  of  *'  Qneenie.”  3  vols. 

“On  the  whole  we  caU  this  book  an  improvement  on  ‘Qneenie.*  'The 
antboiees  stUl  shows  the  merita  whidi  we  point^  out  on  review!^  that  story.’* 
— Athencmen. 

WILD  HYACINTH.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Antbor  of  “  Gentianella,**  Ac.  8  vols. 

“  A  pleasant,  natural,  and  interesting  tale.** — PoR. 


Fifth  Edition,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  12#.  Gd. 

W^ALKER’S  ORIGINAL.  Edited  by  Dr.  Guy,  F.R.S. 

V  V  This  Work  treats  of  the  Arts  of  Dining,  Travelling,  and  attaining 
High  Health,  and  on  Religioa,  Morals,  and  Manners,  and  contains  a  Series  oc 
Essays,  hosed  on  inquiry  and  miperienoe,  on  Dole-giving  and  Poor  Laws,  and  the 
Means  of  Improving  tlM  Condition  of  the  Poor  and  Dentate. 

London :  HENRY  RENSHAW,  866  Strand. 

Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

J^ESSRS.  FELTOE  &  SON’S  PAMPHLET.  Free  by 

27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

3#.  Gd.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  1«.  Morning  Pott. — **  Spirited,  raelodlons.'aad 
vigoroutiy  graphic.”  Dailg  JY#*#.— “  Very  spirited.’*  Pall  Mall  OateiU. — 
“  w«»*Uy  admirable.”  Jlluttraled  London  .Yew#.— “  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiter.—**  Sore  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Beho.—**  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “Full  at  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
OrapAie.—“  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  66  Cornhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


rpo  MUSICAL  STUDENTS.— CARL  CZERNY’S  GREAT 

_L  WORKS. 

School  of  Practical  Composition.  8  vols.,  each  21#. 

Royal  Pianoforte  School.  Dedicated,  by  uoniinand,  to  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen.  4  vols.,  eadh  21#. 

SuppleiBent  to  the  Pianoforte  School.  12#. 

Payment  may  be  made  in  stamps.  All  post  froe. 

l^R.  MARX’S  GREAT  MUSICAL  WORKS.— School  of 

A.J  Musical  Composition.  Vol.  I.,  841  pp.,  royal  8vo.,  4th  edition.  15#, 

The  Universal  School  of  Music.  367  pp.,  royal  8vo.  12#. 

The  Music  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  317  pp.,  royal  8vo.  12#. 

All  poet  free. 

EORGE  FREDERICK  WEST’S  NEW  MUSIC  for  the 

T  PIANOFORTE.— Half-Hours  with  the  Oratorios,  ’Three  Books,  4#.  each. 
Gounod’s  “  Nazareth,”  4#.  Gleanings  from  the  Operas,  Two  Books,  8#.  each. 

All  at  half  price.  Post  free. 

Autumn  list  of  new  songs  and  piano  pieces, 

containing  Compositions  by  Campana,  Diehl,  Eimer,  Lyaotte  Poster, 
A  S  Gatty,  Mrs.  Goodeve.  Miss  Lindsay,  Plnsuti,  Plumpton,  Brlnley  Richards, 
H*  Smart.  Abt.  Lemoine,  I’ridham,  Rockstro,  Rubini,  SmsUsrood,  and  West. 

’  Gratis  and  jioot  free  of 

ROBERT  COCKS  A  CO.,  New  Burlington  Street,  London. 
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nSTEW  BOOKS. 


The  CHALDEAN  ACCOUNT  of  GENESIS. 

Containinff ;  The  Description  of  the  Creation— The  Fall  of  Man — The 
'l^e  Tower  of  Babel— The  Times  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Nimrod 
— ^bylonian  Fables,  and  Legends  of  the  Gods.  From  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions.  By  Georor  Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  British  Museum,  Author  of  “  History  of  Assurbanipal,”  “  Assyrian 
DiscoTeries,”  kc.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8to.,  1  vol.,  16s. 

iNearly  ready. 


SPAIN.  Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dor^.  Text  by 

the  Baron  Ch.  D’Avilueii.  This  fine  Work  contains  over  240  Wood 
Engra^ngs,  half  of  them  being  full-page  dze.  All  after  drawings  by 
the  celebrated  artist.  Imperial  4to.,  elaborately  bound  in  cloth,  gilt 
extra,  gilt  edges,  £3  8s.  ready. 

“  This  volume  Is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  gift-books  of 
the  season.”— 

“  This  magnificent  volume  is  written  by  one  who  knows  Spain  well.” — Qlohe. 
“Author  and  artist  arc  happily  mated  in  the  Baron  Ch.  D’Avilller’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  ‘Spain,’  illustrated  by  Gustavo  Dor6 . It  Is  a  delightful  volume.”— 

OfXtphie. 


EXPLORATIONS  in  AUSTRALIA:  being  Mr. 

John  Fourkst'h  Personal  Accounts  of  his  Journeys :— Ist.  Expedition  in 
Search  of  Dr.  Lelchanlt  and  Party ;  2nd.  From  Perth  to  Adelaide,  around 
the  Great  Australian  Bight ;  3rd.  From  Champion  Bay  across  the  Desert 
to  the  Telegraph  and  to  Adelaide.  1' vol.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  with  several 
Illuitrations  from  the  Author’s  sketches,  and  3  Maps,  price  168.  [Ready. 


E.  V.  B.— BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST :  an  Old 

Tale  Retold,  with  Pictures.  ^  By  E.  V.  B.  Demy  4to.,  cloth  extra. 
Novel  binding.  Ten  Illustrations  in  Colours  (in  the  same  style  as  those  in 
the  First  Edirion  of  “  Story  Without  an  End”),  12*.  M.  [Ready. 

“  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle,  in  the  illustrations  not  less  than  in  her  prose,  main¬ 
tains  the  well-won  honours  of  the  initials  of  her  three  names.  To  the  old 
story  she  has  imparted  a  new  charm.” — Athenaeum. 

“  Will  delight  everyone  lucky  enough  to  receive  the  book  as  a  Christmas 
gift.”— t7/o6«. 


LEAVES  from  a  SKETCH-BOOK  :  Pencillings 

of  Travel  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Samvel  Read.  Royal  4to.,  con¬ 
taining  about  130  Engravings  on  Wood.  Cloth  extra,  25*.  [Re^y. 

“  We  do  not  think  that  the  season  is  likely  to  yield  a  more  artistic,  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  beautiful  gift-book  than  this.”— .Vo/tcor^ormi*!. 


TWO  TRIPS  to  GORILLA  LAND  and  the 

^  CATARACTS  of  the  CONGO.  By  Captain  R.  P.  Burton.  2  vols.,  demy 
'  8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map,  cloth  extra,  28*.  [Nov  ready. 


TROWBRIDGE  (!.•  E.)— The  YOUNG  SUR- 

r  .VEYOR.  1  voL,  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  5*. 

[Ready. 


ALCOTT  (Louisa  M.).— EIGHT  COUSINS;  or, 

the  Aunt  llill.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Small  post  8vo.,  with  Illus¬ 
trations,  5*.  [Ready. 

“  Miss  Aloott's  stories  arc  thoroughly  healthy,  full  of  racy  fun  and  humour  ; 

. exceedingly  entertaining . We  can  recommend '  The  Eight  Cousins.’  ” 

— Athenceum. 


ENGLISH  PAINTERS  of  the  GEORGIAN  ERA. 


Hogarth  to  Turner.  Biographical  Notices.  Illustratcil  with  48  per¬ 
manent  Photographs,  after  the  most  celebrated  Works.  Demy  4to.,  cloth 
extra,  price  18*.  [Ready. 


flii  -'f  \  , 


The  MYSTERIOUS  ISLAND.  By  Jules  Verne. 

1.  DROPPED  FROM  THE  CLOUDS.  1 

2.  ABANDONED.  L  [Ready. 

8.  THE  SECRET  OF  THE  ISLAND.  ) 

3  vols.,  splendidly  illustrated,  square  crown  8vo.,  cloth  bevelled,  7*.  6d.  each. 


[Ready. 


The  SURVIVORS  of  the  CHANCELLOR. 


'Man 


Jvfjai  Verne.  1  vol.,  square  crown  8vo.,  numerous  Illustrations,  price 
7*.  6d.  [Ready. 


^1-  ;  ^ 


HISTORY  and  HANDBOOK  of  PHOTO- 

GHAPHY.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Gaston  Ti.'^sandikh.  Edited 
»iy  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.8.,  Author  of  “  Illustrations  of  Cliina  and  its 
People,”  “The  Straits  of  Malacca,  Indo-China,”  Ac.  Imperial  16mo., 
over  300  pages,  and  75  Wood  Engravings  and  a  Frontispiece,  cloth  extra, 
price  6*.  [Nov  ready. 


HANS  BRINKER;  or,  the  SILVER  SKATES. 

An  entirely  New  Edition,  with  59  Full-piH^  and  other  Woodcuts.  Square 
crown  8to.,  cloth  extra,  price  6*.  [  Ready. 

N  .B.— This  is  an  Edition  de  Luxe  of  an  old  favourite. 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  Si  BEARLE, 
Crown  Buildings,  188  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


BLACKIE  &  SON’S 

NEW  AND  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITION  of  THE  UNIVERSE- 

or.  The  Infinitely  Great  and  Infinitely  Little.  By  P.  A.  Pouchmt,  M.D* 
Illustrated  by  272  Engravings  on  Wood  and  a  Frontispiece  in  Colotm* 
Medium  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  12*.  6d.  [duet  published.  * 

“We  can  honestly  commend  this  work,  which  is  as  admirably  as  it  is  oopiooriv 
illustrated."— TYme*.  ^ 

“  As  interesting  as  the  most  exciting  romance,  and  a  great  deal  more  likely  to 
be  remembered  to  good  purpose.” — Standard. 

“It  is  as  instructive  as  a  school-book,  and  as  interesting  as  ‘Robinson 
Crnsoe.’  ” — Land  and  Water. 

“  The  volume  will  serve  as  a  good  pioneer  to  more  exact  stndies.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  find  what  it  deserves— popularity  among  English  r^ers.” 
—Saturday  Review. 

The  SOUTHERN  STATES  of  AMERICA.  An  Illustrated 

Record  of  an  extensive  Tour  of  Observation  during  the  Years  1873-74, 
through  what  were  formerly  the  Slave  States  of  the  American  Union. 
By  Edward  Kino.  With  Maps,  and  686  Engravings  on  Wood  from 
Original  Sketches  by  J.  Wells  Champney.  Large  8vo.,  cloth  extra, 
31*.  6<f.  [JudpuHidvd. 

“  An  illustrated  volume  of  travels  of  very  unusual  excellence . Mr.  King’s 

sketches  are  quite  the  revelation  of  a  new  world.”— (7rapAie. 

“  It  is  doubtful  Whether  any  existing  book  of  travels  in  the  Southern  States 
of  North  ijnerica  can  compare  for  fulness  and  variety  of  information  with  tiie 
work  of  Mr.  Edward  King.” — Daily  Newt. 

“  We  arc  not  aware  of  any  book  which  would  give  at  once  so  compendious  and 
BO  exhaustive  an  account  of  the  Southern  States.” — Nonconformiet. 

“  There  is  not  a  page  which  does  not  afford  evidence  that  both  author  and 
artist  have  left  nothing  undone  to  make  the  work  as  complete  and  reliaUe  as 
possible.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

III. 

A  TRIP  to  MUSIC-LAND  :  a  Fairy  Tale,  forming  an 

Allegorical  and  Pictorial  BxiKwition  of  the  Elements  of  Music.  By  amtA 
L.  Shedlock.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  Fnll-page  Pictures  of  a  highly 
amusing  character,  from  Designs  by  J.  King  James.  Post  4to.,  clotli, 
10*.  6d.  [In  a  few  days. 

The  POETS  and  POETRY’  of  SCOTLAND,  from  the. 

Earliest  to  the  Present  Time ;  comprising  Characteristic  Selections  from 
the  Works  of  the  more  noteworthy  Scottish  Poets,  with  Biographical  and 
Critical  Notices.  By  James  Grant  Wii>«on.  Illustrated  by  Portralfea 
engraved  on  Steel.  Vol.  I. — Thomas  the  Rhymer,  a.d.  1326,  to  Richard 
Gall,  A.D.  1776.  Medium  8vo.,  cloth,  12*.  Sd.  [Nearly  ready. 


TRAVELS  in  SOUTH  AMERICA,  from  the  PACIFIC  to 

the  ATLANTIC  OCEAN.  By  Paul  Marcoy.  Illustrated  by  525  splendid 
Engrnvingrs  on  Wood,  of  W’hich  54  are  full-page  size,  and  Ten  Maps  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.  In  2  vols.,  large  4to.,  cloth  extra,  42*. 

“  Such  a  book  is  a  treat  which  the  English  re^er  does  not  often  gret.” — Timet. 
“  More  is  to  be  learned  about  Sonth  America  from  a  perusal  of  these  pagea 
and  a  study  of  these  iUnstratioiia.  ikBaa-  tmm  em  ttw  llDtwjr 

richest  in  books  of  traveL” — Daily  News.  •  • 


GARVAGH  (Lord).— Tlie  PILGRIM  of  SCANDI- 

NAVIA.  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  10*.  6d.  [Ready. 

,  “  Will  be  read  with  interest  and  pleasure,”— -Waarforr/. 

"  Natural  beauty  impresses  him  with  genuine  outbursts  of  eloquence.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  tho 

First  Landing  of  the  English  to  the  Bnppression  of  the  Sepoy  Revolt.  By 
Henry  Bkverhxim.  Illustrated  by  above  500  Engravings  —Antiquities, 
Views,  Costumes,  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans  of  Battles,  Stc.  In  3  vols.,  cloth 
extra,  8/.  3*. 

“  The  numerous  engrravings,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  fidelity,  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  interest  and  instinctive  power  of  the  work.” — Examiner. 


POPULAR  THREE-SHILLINO  BOOKS. 

The  YELLOWSTONE  REGION  in  the  ROCKY  MOUN¬ 

TAINS.  With  21,  Wood  Engrravings  and  Two  Maps.  Post  8vo.,  cloth.  9s. 

“  No  one  with  the  soul  of  a  traveller  can  read  this  Ixwk  without  longhig  at 
once  to  start  for  the  Yellowstone.” — Times. 

DIAMONDS  and  PRECIOUS  STONES.  With  126  En¬ 

gravings  on  Wood.  Post  8vo.,  cloth,  3*. 

“Popular  though  it  be,  this  little  treatise  is  complete  and  exhaustive.”— 
Scotsman. 

WONDERS  of  the  HUMAN  BODY.  With  45  Engravings 

on  Wood.  Post  8vo.,  cloth,  3*.  .r. 

“  A  very  readable,  clear,  and  concise  account  of  the  human  frame.” — Echo. 

VOLCANOES  and  EARTHQUAKES,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

With  02  Engravings  on  Wood.  Post  8vo.,  cloth,  3*.  t 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  prettier  or  a  better  book  of  the  kind.”-—.. 
Guardian. 


London :  BLACKIE  Si  SON,  Paternoster  Bnildings. 


MR.  EDWARDS’S  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THE  DOMESTIC 
USE  OF  FUEL. 

In  royal  8vo.,  amply  illustrated. 

QUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES.  Price  12g. 
gMOKY  CmMNEYS.  Price  38.  6rf. 

QN  THE  USE  OF  FUEL  IN  COOKING.  Price  63. 
QOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FIRE-PLACES,  STOVES, 

and  VENTILATION.  Price  %d. 

FMPROVED  FIRE-PLACES:  a  Short  Account  of  certain 

J-  Suggrestions  for  Economising  Fuel,  and  more  effectually  Warming  Apart¬ 
ments,  submitted  by  Messrs.  Edwardh  Si  Son,  in  reply  to  the  appe^  of  the 
CouncU  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Price  1*. 

London  ;  LONGMANS,  GREEN  Si  CO..  Paternoster  Bow. 


OUR  LAWS  AND  OUR  POOR.  The  Influence  of 

various  existing  Laws  on  the  Poorer  ClassesAwith  a  Treatise  on  the  Poor 

Taut  A.n#l  nn  _ t..  Yk..  a#  fliA 


Y*riuu8  exisang  LAWS  on  tne  Jt'oorer  Llaases^kwitb  a  Treatise  on  tne  rout 
I^w  and  on  the  Treatment  of  Criminals.  By  Francis  Pkek,  Member  of  the 
^hool  Board  for  London,  and  Chairman  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Boarding-out  of  Pauper  Orphans.  8vo.  cloth,  price  8*.  6d. ;  or  post-free,  8*.  KV** 
London ;  JOHN  B.  DAY,  3  Savoy  Street,  Strand. 


P^ted  for  the  t  ^uare,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London ;  a-d  Published  by 

EDWARD  DALXiOW,  at  136  Strand,  Loudon,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. — Saturday,  November  13, 187A 
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